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CHAPTER    III. 

Ceruha'i journey  to  and  antral  at  Strashurgh.^ 
Reception  there  ^Letter  from  her  daughter-^ 
Her  proceedings  at  Strashurgh^The  acquaint, 
ance  she  makes,  what  ensues  therefrom  ^Mishap 
t>f  Sir  Anthony  Leg  and  the  Honorable  Pipkill 
Crownest --Departure  from  Strashurgh-  Ad^ 
venture  in  the  forest  adjacent  to  that  city^Safe 
arrival  at  Basle, 

"uRSuiNG  Still  her  project  of  visiting  the 
principal  places  upon  the  continent,  Ce* 
nilea  next  shaped  her  course  onwards 
towards  Switzerland,  taking  in  her  route, 

VOL.  II.  B 
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Worsheim,  Capel,  and  Frankfort^  neither 
of  which  towns  could  boast  of  sufficient 
attraction  to  detain  her  beyond  the  period 
necessary  for  rest  and  refreshment. — 
Strasburgh^  however,  formed  an  excep- 
tion to  the  uninteresting  dullness  of  the 
road,  and  here  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  repose  for  a  few  days,  and  to  occupy 
herself  with  exploring  all  which  this  re- 
spectable place  could  offer  for  her  grati- 
fication. 

Cerulea,  indeed,  was  no  superficial 
traveller,  her  journeying  was  regulated 
by  a  better  motive  than  that  which  actuates 
the  great  majority  of  foreign  tourists. 
She  did  not  estimate  the  improvement 
she  obtained  from  the  number  of  miles 
she  travelled,  and  the  countless  nomen- 
clature of  towns  and  villages,  electorates, 
departments,  cantons,  and  states,  through 
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which  she  wuiged  her  progress ;  but  by 
the  information  she  gleaned  of  the  man* 
ners  and  customs^  the  state  of  civilization^ 
the  political  and  moral  condition^  the  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  of  the  different 
countries  she  passed  through.  Her  bodily 
eye  was  only  employed  in  discovering 
and  conveying  to  the  mind  that  basis  upon 
which  the  intellectual  machine  might 
work,  and  manufacture  expanded  ideas 
of  men  and  things,  of  physics  and  ethics, 
of  political  and  social  connections,  which 
might  hereafter  be  converted  to  purposes 
of  eminent  advantage.  She  had  no  de- 
sign to  attract  the  obtrusive  homage  of  a 
crowd,  or  she  might  have  pampered  the 
appetite  for  ostentation  even  to  satiety^ 
by  pausing  at  every  village  in  her  route, 
and  trailing  her  long  retinue  through  the 
ranks  of  base  parasites.  Her  object  was 
knowledge,  and  knowledge  was  only  to 
be  acquired  by  a  certain  intercourse  with 
b2 
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the  population  of  enlightened  cities,  where 
elegance  and  wealth  might  have  fixed 
their  abodes.  Strasburgh  was  a  place 
of  this  description  J  and  thither  she  direct- 
ed her  journey  with  such  rapidity _,  that 
she  was  enclosed  within  its  gates  in  eight 
days  after  her^leparturefrom  Brownreach. 

As  she  purposed  to  remain  some  days 
in  this  distinguished  city,  she  hired  a  mag- 
nificent hotel,  where  she  could  receive 
any  persons  of  eminence  who  might  honor 
her  with  a  visit.  Her  entri  was  not 
public,  nor  was  it  noticed  by  any  parti- 
cular ceremony,  as  no  one  had  the  autho- 
rity to  institute  any  especial  form  for  the 
occasion.  On  the  second  day,  however, 
after  her  arrival,  and  when  she  was  com- 
fortably settled  in  her  abode,  it  was  inti- 
mated to  her  that  several  persons  of  dis- 
tinction would  be  happy  of  an  introduc- 
Uon  to  her. 
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Her  serene  highness  having  made  the 
necessary  preparations,  gave  notice,  that 
on  a  particular  morning,  she  should  feel 
great  pleasure  in  the  visits  of  all  persons 
who  might  be  disposed  so  far  to  honor 
her.      The   drawing-room    of   her   hotel 
was  prepared  for  the  occasion  with  every 
possible  splendor.     Cerulea  supported  by 
the   ladies   Charlotta,    Eliza,    and    Lucy, 
and  attended  by  Sir  Anthony  Leg,  as  her 
master  of  the  horse,  the  honorable  Pipkill 
Crow  nest,  as  her  chamberlain,  and  Doc- 
tor Dutchland,  as  her  house hould  physi- 
cian, with  a  numerous  retinue  of  inferior 
rank,  was  ready  receive  them. 

The  prefect  and  sub-prefect  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Rhine  first  came  to  ten-^ 
der  to  her  their  homage,  these  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  mayor  and  commune  of 
Strasburgh  ;  Marshal  the  duke  of  Val- 
my  also  attended   to  offer  his  respects  to 
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her  serene  highness.  This  latter  intro- 
duced to  Cerulea's  notice  many  persons 
of  distinction  in  Strasburgh,  and  amongst 
others  M.  Duvernon,  a  captain  of  horse 
artillery,  and  his  lady,  whom  he  most 
earnestly  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
her  highness.  The  person  and  appear- 
ance of  this  young"  man  were  extremely 
prepossessing;  he  was  about  four-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  tall,  and  of  an 
athletic  make,  his  face  was  dark,  but  well 
formed,  and  sufficiently  illumined  by  the 
lively  fire  of  his  large  black  eyes.  His 
manners  combined  the  haughty  Indepen- 
dence of  the  soldier  with  the  conciliating 
politeness  of  the  courtier,  and  his  address 
decided  his  education  to  be  of  the  first 
class. 

Cerulea  was  infinitely  prepossessed  in 
his  favor,  and  resolved  that  the  duke's 
recommendation  should  not  be  ineffectual. 
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When  this  young  man  had  paid  his  re- 
spects, as  he  was  retiring-,  Cerulea  kindly 
assured  him  that  she  should  feel  greatly 
disappointed  if  that  formal  visit  was  all 
he  meant  to  grant  her  of  his  company, 
and  urged  him  to  call  frequently  at  her 
hotel.  The  young  man  thanked  her  in 
the  most  graceful  manner  for  her  con- 
descension, of  which  he  expressed  his 
determination  to  avail  himself. 

M.  Duvernon  had  married  a  woman 
nearly  thrice  his  own  age,  a  circumstance 
which  naturally  appeared  to  Cerulea  to 
require  some  explanation.  It  was  im- 
possible that  a  young  man  so  admirably 
formed  to  subdue  female  affections,  could 
have  been  driven  to  such  a  dispropor- 
tionate match  by  any  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  youth  and  beauty  to  receive  his 
addresses  ;  and  she  felt  unwilling  to  per- 
suade herself  that  avarice  could  so  power- 
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fully  control  such  a  prepossessing  form, 
as  to  bias  even  the  most  important  con- 
siderations of  life.  She  was  cautious, 
however^  not  to  let  her  curiosity  get  the 
better  of  her  reason  and  prudence ;  but 
rather  resolved  to  leave  it  to  time  and  to 
accident  to  inform  her  of  the  circum- 
stances, than  to  commit  herself  by  any 
indelicate  eagerness  to  acquire  the  wished- 
for  intelligence. 

She  could  not  but  perceive  that  the 
winning  frankness  of  her  manners  had 
already  given  otfence  to  the  cold,  phleg- 
matic Germans  :  that  slander  had  basely 
endeavored  to  mildew  her  motives  and 
place  a  wrong  construction  upon  her 
conduct.  Some  had  even  gone  such 
lengths  as  to  declare  themselves  convinc- 
ed that  Prince  Pompion  had  not,  without 
sufficient  cause,  separated  himself  from 
her  society.    But  this  slander  was  confined 
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to  illiberal  minds ;  whenever  it  presumed 
to  shew  itself  in  more  polished  circles^ 
it  was  universally  and  promptly  scouted. 

All  persons  of  penetration  perceived 
that  her  behaviour  was  the  result  of  an 
independent  and  self-satisfied  mind^  and 
an  universal  philanthropy  and  benevolence 
of  temper^  and  they  esteemed  her  for  it 
accordingly.  But  if  such  were  the  senti- 
ments of  the  discerning  in  all  parts,  what 
was  the  effect  which  it  produced  on  the 
people  of  Alsace;  what  possible  attrac- 
tion could  Cerulea  have  possessed  more 
calculated  to  excite  their  admiration  ;  they 
adored  her  for  it,  and  so  long  as  she  staid 
at  Strasburgh,  she  was  the  popular 
deity  of  the  place. 

But  before  entering  inta  a  detail  of 
her   amusements    and    employments    at 
Strasburgh,   it  may    be  proper  to  state, 
B  3 
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that  shortly  after  her  entrance  into  that 
city,  her  heart  received  a  cordial  more 
grateful  than  any  that  had  been  adminis- 
tered during  her  journey,  and  which 
more  than  any  thing  else  contributed 
to  the  happy  flow  of  spirits  which  Cerulea 
enjoyed  during  her  residence  in  that 
city. — This  was  no  other  than  the  much- 
wished-for  letter  from  her  daughter :  a 
letter  which  was  the  word  of  peace,  of 
consolation  to  her  doting  mother.  It  ran 
as  follows : 

Ebiymug,  in  Albina, 
Aug.  23,  1814. 
"  My  dear  and  Royal  Mother, 

'^  Your  daughter,  to  whom  no- 
thing gives  so  much  pleasure  as  to  con- 
tribute to  your  comfort,  has  very  soon 
after  your  departure  began  her  task  of 
painting  a  letter  to  her  mama ;  it  is  slow, 
tery  slow,  too  slow  for  my  fondness  and 
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my  gratitude;  but  were  I  obliged  to 
earve  the  letters  in  stone^  I  would  endea* 
vour  to  accomplish  the  task  that  I  might 
assure  you  that  1  am  now,  as  much  as 
ever,  your  firmly  attached,  affectionate 
Geraldine.  I  know  not  when  this  will 
meet  you,  but  if  I  might  choose  a  mo- 
ment when  it  should  meet  your  eyes,  it 
should  be  when  they  are  dim  with  those 
tears  which  I  am  apprehensive  your 
wrongs  occasion  to  flow,  that  you  might 
in  such  a  moment  feel  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  there  is  one  in  the  world 
whose  joys  and  sorrows  are  identified 
with  your  own.  How  often  does  not 
your  daughter's  heart  fluctuate  between 
hope  and  fear  in  endeavouring  to  .figure 
to  herself  your  sensations  on  your  tour ! 
1  am  willing  to  hope  that  variety  of  ob- 
jects and  variety  of  persons,  the  bustle 
of  a  journey,  the  revisiting  of  familiar 
spots,  and  again  meeting  former  friends, 
together  with  an  absence  from  your  im- 
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mediate  persecutors^  may  tend  to  impart 
peace  and  serenity  to  your  troubled  soul  ; 
yet  would  your  Geraldine  not  feel  satis- 
fied, were  you  so  content  and  happy  in 
your  present  situation  that  her  letters 
could  not  add  to  your  enjoyment;  I  am 
again  tempted  to  fear  that  the  mortifying 
recollections  which  the  retracing  of  your 
native  land^  and  the  occasion  of  your  now 
re-visiting  it  must  engender^,  may  render 
your  tour  a  gloomy  wandering:  miserable 
should  I  be  were  your  grief  too  poignant 
to  be  allayed  by  my  artless  effusion. 

**  If  the  latter  should  be  the  case,  how 
do  I  not  long  to  embrace  you  and  console 
you  with  every  filial  attention.  If  the  for- 
mer^  1  will  repress  all  my  wishes  for  your 
putting  a  speedy  end  to  your  excursion. 
My  fond  mama,  I  know,  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  my  epistle  unless  I  talk  a  little 
about  myself;  she  wishes  to  know  whether 
Geraldine  is  equally  with  herself  the  ob- 
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ject  of  potent  vengeance.  You  will  per- 
ceive by  the  date  of  this,  that  one  point  at 
least  has  been  ceded  to  me^  and  that  I 
am  enjoying  the  benefit  of  air ;  this,  how- 
ever, i  have  every  reason  to  believe  would 
be  withheld,  had  not  my  medical  advisers 
affirmed,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  my  health.  Most 
sensible  have  been  the  good  effects  which 
I  have  already  experienced  from  this 
change  ;  the  change  of  scene,  the  reviving 
power  of  the  air,  and  salubrious  influence 
of  the  bath,  have  rendered  me  quite  a  dif- 
ferent creature ;  the  little  extension  of  my 
liberty  too,  which  is  made,  I  believe  con- 
tributes in  no  small  degree  to  my  recove- 
ry. I  am  permitted  to  receive  visitors, 
and  to  ride  out  by  myself,  and  am  not  by 
any  means  so  closely  watched  as  I  was 
at  that  abode  of  horror,  Gloomwood  Lodge, 
the  system  of  espionage  is  considerably 
relaxed. 
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*^'^  iMl  materials  for  writing-  are  still  kept 
out  of  my  way^  and  I  am  therefore  com- 
pelled to  avail  myself  of  my  moments  of 
solitude  in  the  pleasing  employment  of 
tracing  these  lines  to  you.  I  have  not  seen 
or  heard  from  papa  since  I  left  Gloom  wood/ 
though  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  he  is 
reconciled  to  me ;  and^  indeed,  I  am  not 
over  anxious  about  it ;  for,  however  unna* 
tural  such  a  declaration  may  seem,  yet  a$^ 
he  conducts  himself  with  so  very  little  re- 
gard to  principle,  and  his  anger  is  more 
frequently  excited  by  a  good  action  than  a 
bad  one,  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  to 
pay  any  deference  to  his  sentiments.  No 
more  mention  has  been  made  to  me  of 
Orano.  My  Lord  Towerbeam  is  goings 
to  Congress,  to  help  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
Europe ;  and  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  subject  will  rest  till  it  i» 
known  what  rank  that  prince  is  to  hold  in 
the  order  of  sovereigns.     Does  any  thing 
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more  remain  for  me  to  say,  my  dear 
mama  ?  if  your  daughter  was  aware  of  any 
word  she  could  add_,  which  might  contri- 
bute  to  your  comfort,  she  would  not  omit 
it,  you  feel  assured  of  that.  Do  not  delay 
to  answer  me,  mama,  for  I  shall  certainly 
have  as  much  pleasure  in  reading  your 
letters  as  you  possibly  can  have  in  perusing 
mine.  For  the  present,  adieu!  and  amidst 
all  your  reflections,  whether  cheerful  or 
gloomy,  do  not  forget  that  you  possess  a 
most  constantly  dutiful  and  firmly  affec- 
tionate daughter  in  your 

Geraldine." 

Not  Geraldine  herself  could  have  either 
anticipated  or  desired  a  more  happy  ef- 
fect from  this  letter  than  it  actually  pro- 
duced ;  it  was  perused  by  her  mother 
with  the  most  eager  joy,  and  tears  of  ma- 
ternal tenderness  watered  every  line  of  it ; 
far  different  were  those  tears  from  the  ma- 
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ny  that  had  been  shed  by  Cerulea ;  they 
were  of  that  peaceful  calm-inspiring;  na- 
ture which  often  flow  from  the  heart  sur- 
charged with  sensibility.  From  that  day 
did  Cerulea  become  more  gay,  more  live- 
ly^ more  observant  of  what  was  passing 
about  her,,  and  more  disposed  to  cull  what 
pleasures  might  be  found  from  the  various 
objects  which  were  presented  to  her ;  she 
availed  herself  of  the  acquaintance  that 
had  been  introduced  to  her^  and  was^  du- 
ring her  stay  at  Strasburgh,  a  social  and, 
comparatively,  happy  creature.  She  now 
assumed  her  natural  character  and  inhe- 
rent charms,  and  reigned  the  queen  of  a 
select  society,  whose  object  was  to  culti- 
vate elegant  pleasures. 

From  amongst  all  the  persons  with 
whom  she  became  intimate,  she  noticed 
especially  Captain  Duvernon.  The  happy 
manner  in  which  that  gentleman  com- 
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bined  the  most  spirited  ^llantry  with  the 
strictest  modesty^  rendered  him  a  Cice- 
rone extremely  desirable  to  a  woman  of 
Cerulea's  refined  delicacy  and  universal 
politeness.  There  was^  to  be  sure^  one 
circumstance  attached  to  him,  which 
threw  some  imputation  on  the  immacula- 
cy of  his  character,  but  this  was  amply 
atoned  for  by  his  present  behaviour,  so 
that  Cerulea  could  not  allow  it  to  operate 
to  his  prejudice  as  an  acquaintance. 

The  father  of  this  young  man  had  been 
m  the  army,  and  had  attained  the  rank  of 
Marechal  de  camp  without  accumulating 
any  fortune,  or,  indeed,  being  able  to 
save  any  thing  from  his  current  expences. 
His  wife,  the  mother  of  M.  Duvenion,  died 
extremely  young,  so  that  the  boy  was 
brought  up  from  his  infancy  amid  the  din 
of  arms.  His  father  had  always  acted 
immediately  under  the  Duke  of  Valmy; 
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and  when^  in  the  action  of  Marengo,  he 
received  a  mortal  wound,  he  committed 
his  son  to  the  care  of  that  officer,  instruct- 
ing him  to  bring  him  up  to  the  army,  and 
charge  him  with  his  fortune ;  a  trust  which, 
the  duke  most  faithfully  executed. 

The  young  man  had  now  been  some 
years  in  the  army,  and  had  received  as  ra- 
pid a  promotion  as  was  consistent  with, 
the  just  administration  of  the  executive 
power.  For,  in  the  French  army,  neither 
a  connection  with  a  commander *s  mis- 
tress, nor  the  office  of  pimp  to  the  com- 
mander, nor  the  possession  of  rotten  bo- 
roughs, (by  the  bye,  there  are  no  such, 
things  in  France,)  nor  money,  nor  cor- 
rupt influence  of  any  sort,  can  promote  a 
cowardly  ignorant  coxcomb  over  the  heads 
of  officers  who  have  honorably  served  for 
years,  as  is  the  case  in  some  other  eoun- 
trjij  Merits  and  merit  only,  can  there  pro- 
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cure  advancement,  and  all  that  the  duke 
could  do,  was  to  take  care,  that,  amongst 
a  thousand  instances  of  heroism,  the  me- 
rit of  his  protegi  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

Though  neither  his  protector,  his  com- 
rades, nor  himself,  could  find  any  fault 
with  Duvernon,  in  point  of  valour,  skill,  or 
steadiness ;  yet,  in  an  army  where  every 
officer  is  valiant,  skilful,  and  steady,  a  very 
rapid  promotion  is  impracticable,  and  Val- 
my  wished  this  young  man's  fortune  to  be 
l^ushed  a  little  more  rapidly  than  it  was 
likely  to  be  in  the  army.  What  could  ac- 
complish it  ? — a  splendid  alliance. 

Duvernon's  person  and  manners  were 
captivating,  but  the  ladies  of  family  and 
fortune  in  France  are  scarcely  more  for- 
ward than  ladies  in  England  to  bestow 
themselves,  &c.  on  a  handsome  young  h^js- 
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band,  who  has  nothing  but  his  person  and 
personal  accomplishments  to  recommend 
him,  and  it  was  therefore  in  vain  that  the 
captain  addressed  himself  successively  to 
all  the  rich  young  ladies  to  whom  he  could 
get  introduced.  He  experienced  it,  and 
abandoned  the  project.  The  duke,  how- 
ever, was  not  altogether  content,,  that  his 
ward  should  give  up  the  plan  of  becom- 
ing rich  by  a  coup  de  main,  and  the  next 
hope  was,  that,  as  young  ladies  of  fortune 
were  determined  to  have  young  gentle- 
man of  the  same  qualifications,  old  ladies 
©f  fortune  might  be  happy  to  meet  with 
a  handsome  young  man,  to  whom  the  ma- 
trimonial state,  with  such  circumstances 
attached,  was  desirable^ 

Now,  Madame  de  Dal  mas  was  a  lady  in 
every  respect  suited  to  Captain  Duver- 
non.  Her  father  had  been  a  Mediterra- 
nean  trader ;  and,   notwithstanding  the 
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continuance  of  war,  had  contrived  to 
amassa  very  considerable  fortune,  to  which 
Mamselle  Celine  Aurelie  de  Dalmas  was 
heiress,  apparently.  The  morose  disposi- 
tion of  her  father,  and  his  disinclination 
to  take  a  son-in-law,  added  to  the  paucity 
of  charms  which  distinguished  his  daugh- 
ter, prevented  her  from  having  a  very  nu- 
merous train  of  suitors  to  choose  from. 
Whether  it  was  the  trade  of  the  father 
that  stamped  the  daughter's  features,  may 
remain  a  question  for  the  faculty ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  person  of  his  daughter 
was  that  of  a  Dutchwoman. 

During  the  life  of  -her  father  «he  was 
very  retired,  and  either  her  inactivity  or 
her  good  living,  or  both,  occasioned  her  to 
become  extremely  lusty.  She  was,  by 
nature,  short,  of  afinufify  complexion,  of  a 
coarse  broad  face,  decorated  with  a  large 
flat  noscj  a  row  of  black  and  yellow  teeth> 
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and  a  strong  down  on  her  chin,  her  eyes 
were  small  and  grey,  and  when  any  emo- 
tion was  excited,  they  twinkled  with  an 
astonishing  rapidity.  Such  were  her  per- 
sonal charms.  She  attained  the  age  of 
fifty  'ere  her  father's  deaths  and  sixty  be- 
fore she  was  addressed  by  Captain  Du- 
vernon.  Her  fortune  was  extremely 
handsome,  so  much  so,  as  to  make  it  a 
very  desirable  object  to  the  captain, 
though  incumbered  with  such  a  wife. 

Duvernon  himself  possessed  too  strong 
a  natural  taste  for  youth  and  beauty,  and 
too  little  devotedness  to  the  lucre  of  gain, 
to  induce  him  to  hunt  out  such  an  object 
as  Mademoiselle  Celine  Aurelie  de  Dal- 
mas;  but  the  careful  duke  having  ob- 
tained intelligence  of  her,  was  fully  con* 
vinced  that  it  was  an  opportunity  too 
good  to  be  lost,  and  insisted  on  his  ward's 
exerting  all  his  ability  for  the  acquisition 
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^f  this  summum  honum.  Duvernon 
having  been  once  lectured  on  the  subject 
by  the  duke,  soon  became  convinced  of 
the  expediency  of  the  measure,  when  the 
duke  exposed  to  him  all  the  inconveni- 
ences of  being"  totally  dependent  on  the 
army  for  support,  the  uncertainty  of  his 
ever  attaining  any  high  distinction  there^ 
and  every  advantage  that  was  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  possession  of  Mademoi- 
selle Celine  Aurelie  de  Dalmas'  fortune, 
the  young  man  presently  became  as 
eager  as  he  had  before  been  reluctant  to 
obtain  it;  he,  therefore,  accordingly  ad- 
dressed his  vows  to  Celine  Aurelie.  '^ 

When  it  is  considered  for  an  instant 
^ivhat  this  damsel  was,  that  she  had  been 
shut  up  at  home  for  sixty  years,  never 
hearing  the  sound  of  a  human  voice, 
except  the  morose  bark  of  her  father, 
and  kept  in  total  ignorance  of  the  di- 
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vine  passion,  it  may  in  some  measure  be 
conceived  what  were  her  sensations  when 
she  found  herself  the  object  of  desire  to 
such  a  man  as  Duvernon ;  the  sighs,  the 
palpitations,  the  oglings,  the  blushes  of 
that  charming  creature  may  be  imagined, 
when  she  saw  at  her  feet  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  in  the  world. 

When  Duvernon  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  pay  suit  to  this  bright  deity,  he 
determined  to  follow  it  up  with  all  possi- 
ble ardour,  and  he  accordingly  addressed 
the  object  of  his  vows  in  language  of  the 
most  exalted  passion,  and  by  dint  of  all 
those  artifices  which  ardent  lovers  prac- 
tise, (and  which  perhaps  are  as  easily  sug- 
gested by  the  love  of  money  as  by  the 
love  of  a  woman,)  he  succeeded  in  in- 
spiring with  that  tender  sentiment,  a 
creature,  whose  aspect  seemed  framed  to 
annihilate  it.    Yes,  Mademoiselle  Celine 
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Aurelie  de  Dalmas  was  unable  to  resist 
the  fascinating  graces  of  Monsieur  le 
Capitaine  Duvernon ;  and  after  a  month's 
siege,  surrendered  at  discretion.  But  hav- 
ing been  once  touched  with  the  Cytherean 
flame^  the  fire  of  her  love  was  not  so 
soon  quenched ;  she  became  one  of  the 
most  amorous^  tender^  devoted  beings, 
that  the  passion  ever  reduced  to  servitude, 
and  the  poor  captain  was  frequently 
tempted  to  renounce  her  and  her  fortune 
rather  than  be  stifled  with  her  nauseous 
caresses ;  prudence  at  length  triumphed 
over  his  aversion,  and  love  triumphed 
over  her  prudence  ;  she  surrendered  with- 
out terms  her  hand  and  fortune,  and  the 
union  was  speedily  consummated. 

Monsieur  Duvernon  now  found  himself 
in  possession  of  immense  wealth,  he  had 
a  house  at  Paris  and  a  house  at  Versailles  ; 
numerous  servants^  several  carriages,  audi 

VOL.  II.  C 
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was  enabled  to  live  in  the  first  style,  and 
keep  the  first  company.  But  what  are 
all  these  advantages  to  a  young  man  if 
he  cannot  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  some 
amiable  woman?  The  captain  found 
that  the  inconvenience  of  being  united 
to  Celine  Aurelie  extended  beyond  the 
having  an  unamiable  mistress  to  his  house 
and  a  disgusting  bedfellow.  The  pas- 
sions of  Celine^  which  during  sixty  years 
had  been  kept  under  close  restrain t_,  now 
broke  forth  with  accumulated  vigor  and 
untameable  energy  ;  love  seemed  now  to 
form  her  constitution,  she  breathed  but 
to  love  io  distraction  the  amiable  Du- 
vernon. 

What  fate  can  be  more  unhappy  than 
to  be  delivered  up  to  the  love  of  such  a 
woman  >  Excessive  love  it  is  known  is 
often  productive  of  excessive  jealousy^ 
and  thus  it  was  here;    Madame  would 
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never  be  separated  from  her  husband, 
she  had  experienced,  that  after  marriage 
Monsieur's  ardor  had  totally  subsided,  a 
return  which  her  warmth  could  but  ill 
brook ;  she  suspected  that  he  must  pos- 
sess some  tender  friend ;  she  dreaded  a 
rival  in  his  affections;  and  it  was  her 
constant  task  to  refider  a  correspondence 
with  such  a  person  impossible ;  she  would 
never  let  him  go  out  of  an  evening  with- 
out her,  and  when  they  were  in  any  pub- 
lic place,  or  even  when  they  had  parties 
at  home,  she  followed  his  eyes  with  hers, 
and  if  his  chanced  to  light  for  a  moment 
on  any  fair  object,  the  blood  rushed  into 
her  cheeks,  and  a  malicious  grin  played 
on  her  countenance.  The  captain,  who 
felt  himself  under  obligations  to  her,  hu- 
moured, as  far  as  possible,  all  her  fancies, 
and  never  rebelled  against  her  usurpa- 
tions. 

c  2 
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Gratitude  for  the  honor  done  him  hy 
her  notice,  a  natural  spirit  of  gallantry, 
added  to  a  share  of  personal  vanity,  in- 
duced Duvernon  to  avail  himself,  to  the 
utmost,  of  Cerulea's  partiality  for  him. 
He  was  constantly  in  her  company,  at  all 
her  morning  levees,  at  all  her  select  din- 
ners, all  her  petit  soupers ;  and,  more- 
over, accompanied  her  to  every  place  of 
public  amusement ;  he  vv^as  also  her  guide 
to  all  the  curiosities  of  Strasburgh  that 
were  to  be  the  employment  of  the  morn- 
ipg,  and,  in  short,  was  never  absent, 
fifom  her  side.  Such  ,a  connection  as  this 
could  not  fail  of  violently  exciting  Ma- 
dame Duvernon's  jealousy,  she  felt  con- 
fident that  there  was  some  intrigue  in  the 
-case,  she  was  sure  that  they  would  not  be\ 
so  much  together,  without  a  very  parti- 
cular intercourse ;  the  open  manner,  too, 
of  Cerulea,  and  the  undisguised  pleasure 
with  which  she  looked  upon  the  captain. 
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served  to  strengthen  the  old  lady's  suspi- 
cions. She  soon  began  to  hate  the  wo- 
'iiian  whom  she  considered  as  her  rival  ifi 
'the  affections  of  her  husband^  and  re- 
solved to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  their 
proceedings,,  and  if  ishe  discovered  any 
thing  injurious  to  her  honor — woe  to  the 
unhappy  couple  whom  she  could  fix  with 
the  crime.  She  began  to  grow  cool  and 
distant  ta  h^r  husband,  and  though  fehe 
%ever  interrogated  him,  or  alluded  to  her 
'suspicions,  she  unceasingly  watched  him. 
Duvernon,  who  conceived  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  humour  her  in  these  singular 
whims,  never  reproached  her  with  her 
want  of  confidence,  nor  took  any  notice 
©f  her  behaviour ;  conscious  of  the  rec- 
titude of  his  own  conduct,  he  did  not 
suffer  her  fantasies  either  to  disquiet  him, 
or  to  break  off  the  course  of  his  proceed- 
ings. He  frequented  home  less,  ajid  Ce- 
rulea's  hotel  more.     Madame  felt  too  in- 
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dignant  against  Cenilea  to  visit  her ;  in^ 
deed,  she  would  not  have  lent  that  coun- 
tenance to  a  woman  of  whom  she  had 
so  ill  an  opinion,  and  Cenilea,  well 
able  to  conceive  the  embarrassment  of 
Duvernon  at  producing  in  public  such  a 
wife^  never  distressed  him  by  requiring 
to  see  her. 

Cerulea  oiie  night  went  to  the  opera  at 
Strasburgh,  and  as  her  intention  was 
previously  well  known,  all  the  beau-monde 
were  present.  Cerulea  was  attended^  as 
usual,  by  Monsieur  Duvernon,  who  was 
in  unusual  spirits  that  evening,  and  flat- 
tered by  the  honor  of  appearing  in  pub- 
lic as  her  cicerone,  was  remarkably  gay 
and  gallant  in  his  attentions  to  her.  Ma- 
dame Duvernon  was  there,  in  her  own 
box,  which  was  exactly  opposite  to  that 
occupied  by  Cerulea,  and  beheld  the  de- 
votion of  her  husband  with  looks  of  ma- 
lice and  revenge. 
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The  distortions  of  her  countenance 
sufficiently  betrayed  the  powerful  -work- 
ings  of  her  mind.  At  that  moment  her 
hatred  for  her  husband  exceeded  all  the 
love  she  had  ever  bestowed  on  him  ;  for 
to  such  a  woman^  the  least  neglect  of  her- 
self, the  least  attention  to  a  younger  and 
more  fascinating  object^  stood  the  foremost 
in  the  list  of  moral  offences.  It  was  a  crime 
against  her  own  powers  of  attraction, 
for  which  no  conciliation  could  compen- 
sate, and  which  no  consideration  could 
induce  her  to  forgive.  While  her  coun- 
tenance was  thus  unnaturally  agitated, 
so  as  to  change  completely  its  ordinary 
appearance,  it  met  the  eye  of  Cerulea, 
who,  with  her  opera  glass,  was  surveying 
the  circle  of  brilliance  which  surrounded 
her.  The  marked  inveteracy  and  malignity 
which  was  written  in  every  feature,  rivet- 
ed the  attention  of  her  highness,  who  fail- 
ed to  recognize,  in  the  object  of  her  pity 
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and  disgust^  the  wife  of  Duvernon.  Hand- 
ing the  glass  to  the  captain^  smilingly,  in 
a  careless  accent^  she  inquired  the  name 
of  the  old  woman  who  appeared  to  be 
thus  violently  disconcerted ;  but,  on  re- 
ceiving the  desired  information,  whether 
it  was  a  feeling  of  sympathetic  sorrow,  for 
the  anguish  of  a  neglected  wife,  or  a  mo- 
mentary regret  that  she  had  allowed  the 
gallantries  of  M.  Duvernon,  a  sudden 
change  was  produced  in  her  conduct,  and 
she  behaved  during  the  evening  with  a 
distance  to  which  the  young  officer  had 
Tiot  been  accustomed.  After  the  per- 
formance, Duvernon  attended  her  high- 
ness to  her  carriage,  then  accompanied 
fiis  wife  home,  and  without  entering  into 
'any  kind  of  an  eclair cissement,  return- 
ed to  the  hotel  of  Cerulea,  where  a  large 
circle  was  assembled  to  supper. 

Sir  Anthony  Leg  and  the   Honorable 
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Pipkill  Crownest  found  Strasburgh  a 
place  much  more  consonant  to  their  in- 
clinations than  either  Hamburgh  or  Brown- . 
reach.  The  first  was  too  dull  and  com- 
mercial; the  second  was  too  military  ; 
while  at  Strasburgh  there  was  variety 
without  end.  There  were  officers  and 
traders,  and  fops  and  gentlemen  ;  and  the 
manners  of  the  people  of  x\Isace^  males 
and  females,  were  infinitely  more  agreea- 
ble than  those  of  the  Germans.  Here 
were  amusements  of  every  sort,  and  com- 
pany of  every  description ;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  be  dull  unless  previously 
disposed  to  ennui.  They  hunted  in  the 
fdfe^t,  and  fished  in  the  Rhine;  they 
pla;yed,  they  intrigued,  they  made  ac- 
quaintances;  talked  politics  and  visited 
public  places,  and  were  as  well  off  as 
they  could  have  been  in  the  capital  of 
Albina,  vflth  the  advantage  of  novelty  in 
f^'Our  of  Sti*asburgh. 
c  3 
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Amongst  the  amusements  of  these  citi- 
zens of  the  world,   equestrian  excursions 
wer^  by  no  means  the  least  frequent  — 
The  country  round  Strasburgh  abounded 
in  subjects,    which     afford  a  rich  treat 
either  to  the  philosophic  traveller,  or  to 
him  whose  observation  was  more  superfi- 
cial.    It  was  in  one  of  these  excursions, 
after  a  delightful  ride  along  the  shores  of 
the  Rhine,  when  the  two  wanderers  were 
returning  home,    that  they  had  to  pass 
through  a  dreary  tract,  remote  from  any 
habitation,   and  at    some  distance    from 
Strasburgh.     They  had  nearly  passed  this 
spot,  when  suddenly,  two  fellows,  armed 
with  huge  Mamaluke  pistols,  and  habited 
in  ragged  military  uniforms,  rushed  from 
a  thicket  by  the  side  of  the  road,   and 
seizing  the  bridles  of  the  horses,  threaten- 
ed the  panic-struck  travellers  with  instant 
destruction,  if  they  hesitated  to  submit  to 
their  commands.     There  is  no  refuting 
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the  arguments  which  are  enforced  by 
loaded  pistols ;  so  thought  the  trembhng 
Sir  Anthony  and  hivS  friend  Pipkill ;  and 
accordingly,  they  made  up  their  minds  to 
reserve  the  Httle  valour  with  which  Provi- 
dence had  endued  them  for  more  despe- 
rate occasions,  and,  ift  the  present  in- 
stance, to  adopt  the  old  maxim,  which 
asserts  that  "  the  better  part  of  valour  is 
discretion."  It  was  not  difficult  for  them^ 
trembling  before  the  muzzles  of  a  brace 
of  pistols,  to  apply  this  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage ;  discretion  certainly  prompted 
them  to  get  rid  of  these  troublesome  in- 
truders with  as  much  speed  and  as  httle 
danger  to  themselves  as  possible. 

The  robbers  vociferously  exclaimed^ 
"  Les  Especes/' — resistance  was  impossi- 
ble— the  cash  was  surrendered.  "Les 
MontreSy' — they  were  obliged  to  deliver. 
— "  Mettez  vous  a  terre/' — to  dismount 
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was  necessary.  The  gentlemen  here 
thought  that  they  had  performed  all  that 
could  be  required  of  them — they  were 
mistaken.  '' Ot€%  vos  habits/' — they 
hesitated,  and  attempted  to  remonstrate-— 
jt  was  in  vain — the  pistols  were  again 
elevated; — off  went  the  coats — nor  were 
the  freebooters  content  till  the  very  shirts 
and  stockings  of  the  terrified  victims  were 
surrendered. 

When  the  vanquished  were  completely 
stripped^  one  of  the  depredators  began 
very  leisurely  to  take  off  his  garments,  and 
to  replace  them  with  those  of  the  honor* 
able  Pipkil!,  whilst  the  other  stood  guard 
over  the  naked.  Having  finished  this 
task^  he  was  graciously  pleased  to  invite 
Pipkill  to  assume  his  turned  off  habili- 
ments, >vhilst  the  other  prepared  for  a 
change  of  dress.  In  a  short  time^  the 
soldiers  were  completely  clothed  in  the 
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vesture  of  our  heroes,  whom  they  left  to 
console  themselves  with  their  ragged  uni- 
forms, and,  mounting  the  horses,  were 
quickly  out  of  sight.  The  urgency  of  the 
occasion  compelled  the  fallen  chamber- 
lains to  hide  their  nakedness  in  these  un- 
suitable  rags,  which  they  did  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition,  not  being  troubled  with 
either  shirts  or  stockings.  In  condoling 
with  each  other  on  this  unforeseen  mis- 
fortune, and  which  the  most  exalted  va- 
lour, had  they  happened  to  possess  it, 
could  not  have  avoided,  they  proceeded 
forward  with  broken  spirits  to  endeavour 
to  discover  some  shelter  for  the  night,  as 
they  were  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
Strasburgh  to  be  able  to  reach  it  on  foot. 

The  unfortunate  event,  however,  which 
had  placed  them  in  this  dilemma  vvas  only 
the  introduction  to  troubles  of  a  still  more 
icrious  complexion.     They  had  proceed-* 
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ed  but  a  very  short  distance,  endeavour- 
ing to  cheer  each  other  with  the  reflec- 
tion   that  the   matter  might  have    been 
worse,     and   looking    forward    to    some 
speedy   relief,   when   their   attention  was 
suddenly  excited  by  the  noise  of  horses 
approaching,  tlie  numbers  of  which  ba- 
nished   every    further    apprehension    of 
robbers.     In  a  few  moments,   a  body  of 
military  appeared  approaching  them  at 
full  speed.     When  the  officer  who  com- 
manded the  detachment  saw  our  two  ad- 
venturers^  he  imperatively  ordered  them 
to  stop  and  surrender  themselves.     This 
was  a  salutation  so   entirely  novel  to  the 
two  travellers,  that  they  paid  no  attention 
to  it,  until  the  firing  of  a  pistol  or  two  in- 
structed them  how  perilous  it  was  to  dis- 
obey.     They    accordingly    paused,  and 
were  instantly  surrounded  by  the  whole 
of  the  troop.     A  shout  of  joy  burst  from 
the  captain  on    beholding   their    dress^ 
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which  was  immediately  followed  by  an 
exclamation,  ''  Le  voila  les  coquins  /" 
"  Sont  Us  assurement/'  cried  another  ; 
while  a  third  added,  "  A  nous  done  sont 
les  mille  francs  !*  While  the  poor  wan- 
derers were  wondering  in  themselves  what 
the  devil  all  this  meant,  and  were  striving 
to  recollect  themselves  sufficiently  to  relate 
their  story,  they  were  rudely  seized  by  a 
party  of  the  soldiers,  their  hands  were 
ironed,  and  they  found  themselves  hurried 
along  towards  Landau,  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  though  they  were  felons  or  mur- 
derers. T^hey  attempted  to  expostulate, 
but  no  one  could  listen  to  a  tale  which  was 
considered  to  be  trumped  up  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  so  that  they  were  compelled  to 
trudge  forwards,  muttering  their  com- 
plaints in  each  other's  ears. 

Elevated  with  the  hopes  of  the  reward, 
the  soldiers  were  very  unwilling  to  believe 
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any  thing  which  should  put  it  out  of  their 
reach.  That  Pipkill  and  Anthony  were 
the  two  deserters  whom  these  hussars  werd 
in  pursuit,  they  did  not  doubt,  and  were 
accordingly  determined  to  force  them  to 
Landau,  there  to  be  tried.  In  answer  to 
an  interrogatory,  made  by  Anthony,  a  bru- 
tal soldier  exclaimed, ''  En  deux  Jours  tit 
$era  perce  de  ceut  balles/* 

This  was  most  gratifying  intelligence 
to  these  Albinian  beaus,  after  all  their  ex- 
ploits, to  perish  by  a  military  execution, 
and  that  by  mistake.  A  considerable 
light  was  now  thrown  on  the  circumstance 
of  the  robbery,  and  it  was  perceived  that 
the  taking  away  of  their  clothes  was  less 
for  the  value  of  them,  than  to  facilitate 
the  escape  of  the  criminals.  All  attempts 
at  explanation  were  laughed  at  and  disre- 
garded, and  they  were  therefore  com- 
pelled to  march  to  Landau,  subject  to  all 
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the  brutal  treatment  of  their  conductors, 
in  the  distant  hope  that  they  might  there 
be  able  to  clear  up  the  affair,  and  prove 
that  they  were  not  the  deserters  for  whom 
search  was  made.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, submission  was  unavoidable,  and 
march  they  did  till  they  actually  dropped 
by  the  way,  the  only  circumstance  that 
could  have  induced  the^  captain,  who  had 
charge  of  them,  to  grant  them  any  respite. 
Even  then,  a  very  few  hours'  repose  was 
^lily  allowed  them  before  they  werfe  agaih 
urged  foi^ivard,  until  on  the  following  day 
*^ey  arrived  at  Landau  more  dead  than 
alive,  from  the  excessive  fatigue  they  had 
endured,  and  the  little  refreshment  that 
had  been  given  them  oh  their  journey : 
their  shoulders  and  backs  too  were  litier- 
ally  fleed  by  the  blows  they  had  received 
with  the  flat  of  the  sabre  to  urge  on  their 
weary  paces. 
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By  the  time  they  reached  the  fortress 
the  sufferings  they  had  endured^  although 
shorty  were  so  acutej  that  the  dread  of 
meeting  the  fate  with  wiiich  they  had  been 
threatened^  was  greatly  diminished;  in- 
deed^ there  is  no  doubt^  that  they  would 
have  gladly  preferred  it  to  being  conduct- 
ed back  in  the  same  manner.  Arrived  at 
LandaUj  they  were  consigned  to  one  of 
the  dungeons  of  the  citadel  as  deserters 
and  robbers ;  and  as  no  one  took  the  pains 
of  examining  more  minutely  into  their 
identity,  they  wore  the  uniform,  and  had 
the  appearance  of  the  criminals,  and  as 
such  they  were  likely  to  be  treated,  till 
their  formal  trial  should  give  them  an  op- 
portunity of  proving  their  innocence,  aad 
that  would  not  be  extremely  easy,  for 
courts-martial  in  France  require  very 
slight  evidence  to  convict  any  military 
criminal  when  the  probability  is  against 
him. 
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The  consolation  of  being  tog-ether  was 
allowed  them,  and  on  two  trusses  of 
straw  in  a  stone  cell,  with  bread  and  wa- 
ter for  food,  with  carcases  emaciated  by 
fatigue  and  severity,  were  the  honorable 
Pipkill  Crownest  and  Sir  Anthony  Leg 
left  to  felicitate  one  another  on  their  situ- 
ation and  contrive  means  for  releasing 
themselves.  At  first  they  did  nothing 
but  utter  dismal  groans,  and  echo  one 
another's  imprecations  on  their  fortune  ; 
and  these  fine  gentlemen,  who  had  looked 
forward  to  this  tour  as  an  excursion  of 
mere  pleasure,  and  had  anticipated  none 
but  the  most  happy  occurrences,  were  now 
cursing  their  stupidity  for  not  having  fore- 
seen the  scrapes  they  might  get  into 
abroad,  and  kept  themselves  safe  in  Al- 
bina. 

When,  after  the  few  hours  the  unfortu- 
nate prisoners  had  given  ample  vent  to 
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their  groans  and  crimes^  they  began  to 
think  that  something  of  a  more  active  de- 
scription must  be  resorted  to,  if  they  in- 
tended to  extricate  themselves  from  the 
serious  and  appalling  dilemma  into  which 
their  unlucky  stars  had  plunged  them 
— to  act  as  an  impetus  to  their  exer- 
tionSj  they  first  recalled  to  memory  all  the 
gloomy  descriptions  which  they  hkd,  from 
time  to  time,  heard  or  picked  up  from 
books ;  of  the  summary  modes  of  military 
punishment  in  France.  It  wis  but  a 
short  step  from  imprisonment  to  death, 
^nd  the  very  thought  of  such  a  fatal  and 
premature  termination  of  all  the  ex- 
pected pleasures  of  a  Continental  tour  was 
absolutely  insupportable.  It  was  conse- 
quently necessary,  therefore,  to  make 
some  exertion. 

What  could  be  done?     An  application 
to  the  gaoler  seemed  a  necessary  prelimi- 
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nary,  and  to  his  pity  they  resolved  to  api 
ply  the  first  time  he  should  present  himi 
self.  When  the  gaoler  came  to  bring- 
them  their  food,  they  both  at  once  ad- 
(pressed  him,  one  in  French  and  the  other 
in  Albinian,  assuring  him  that,  so  far  from 
being  the  deserters,  they  were  not  even 
Frenchmen,  but  chamberlains  to  her  se- 
rene highness  the  Princess  Cerulea. 

Luckily  for  them  the  goaler  was  a  man 
who  had  formerly  been  a  soldier,  and  a 
prisoner  in  Albina,  where  he  had  received 
the  kindest  treatment,  and  moreover  was 
able  to  judge  that  they  were  in  truth  na- 
tives of  that  country ;  under  that  convic* 
lion,  they  prevailed  on  his  compassion  to 
supply  them  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  to  undertake  to  forward  a  letter  to 
Strasburgh  with  all  possible  speed.  He 
informed  them  it  was  not  at  all  likely 
that  the  conjmandant  would  haye  leisure 
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to  try  them  before  a  courier  should  have 
returned  from  Strasbur^h.  With  the 
most  eager  joy  did  these  unfortunates 
avail  themselves  of  their  g^aoler's  kindness 
to  send  a  note  to  Cerulea,  describing  to 
her  all  that  had  befallen  them,  their  pre- 
sent situation,  and  what  they  had  to  look 
forward  to,  and  entreating  her  to  lose  no 
time  in  application  to  the  DukeofValmy, 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  district,  to 
send  orders  to  the  commandant  of  Landau 
for  their  liberation, 


Cerulea  had  been  more  surprised  than 
alarmed  by  the  protracted  absence  of  her 
chamberlain  and  master  of  the  horse,  but  so 
many  little  occurrences  might  be  conceiv- 
ed which  would  detain  them,  that  she  did 
not  feel  any  uneasiness  concerning  them. 
When,  however,  she  received  their  note, 
which  the  gaoler,  according  to  his  word, 
forwarded  with  all  possible  speedy  she  felt 
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truly  distressed  at  their  situation,  notwith- 
standing^ whi^h,  she  could  scarcely   help 
laug^hin^  a  Httle  at  the  whimsical  circum- 
stances which  produced  it.     The  whole  of 
the  ladies,  Charlotta,  \nn,  Eliza,  and  Lu- 
cy, thought  it  a  hig^h  joke,  and  vowed  to 
torment  the  wretches  rarely  -when  they 
should   escape  from    their   durance  vile. 
Doctor  Dutchland  exulted  within  himself 
at  the  reflection,  that  he  was  not  the  only 
unlucky  man  who  met  with  disasters  on 
the  tour,  and  felicitated  himself,  that,  with 
all  his  sufferings,  he  had  at  least  prevented 
himself  from  being  laughed  at  by  Ceru- 
lea.     However  she  might  be  inclined  to 
make  a  moment's  jest  of  the  misfortune  of 
her  friends,  she  did  not  think  proper  to 
lose  a  moment  in  endeavouring  to  termi- 
nate it ;  and,  accordingly,  within  an  hour 
of  her  receiving  intelligence  of  their  situa- 
tion, she  wrote  the  following  note  to  Du- 
irernon :— 
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Mt^  dear  Captain, 

Lose  not  an  instant  in  repairing 
to  my  hotel ;  I  am  dying  to  see  you  on 
an  affair  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
my  peace  ;  my  confidence  in  your  devO" 
tion  induces  me  to  make  this  peremptory 
call  on  you — hasten  to  me  hninediately, 
Your's  most  truly, 

Cerulea^ 
Countess  of  Buttlewolfi 

This  note  produced  the  desired  effect 
on  \he  captain,  who  instantly^  on  receiv- 
ing itj  flew   to  attend  her^   and  was   atj| 
her  hotel  as  soon  as  the  servant  who  took>f 
the  note.     On  his  arrival,  Cerulea  showed 
him  the  letter  she  had  received  from  her 
gentleman,  which  sufficiently  exposed  the 
case,  and    entreated   him   to  use  his  in-r , 
fluence  with  the  Duke  of  Valmy  to  pro*^^ 
cure  their  instant  liberation.     Duvernon 
assured  her,    that  it  should  be  his  bur 
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siness  from  that  moment^  and^  taking 
horse,  he  immediately  set  off  for  the  duke's 
villa,  on  the  Rhine,  wher^  he  knew  that 
he  then  was. 

In  the  meantime.  Sir  Anthony  and  the 
Honorable  Pipkill  remained  in  the  most 
frightful  agitation,  lest  any  accident  should 
prevent  their  letter  from  reaching  Ceru- 
lea  in  time.  The  gaoler  might  not  keep  his 
promise,  the  courier  might  be  careless,  or 
some  unfortunate  occurrence  might  pre- 
vent the  duke's  timely  interference;  all 
these  possibilities  arose  to  their  imagina- 
tions, and  induced  the  most  tormenting 
terrors  ;  but  to  what  degree  was  not  their 
anguish  augmented,  when,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  a  new  gaoler  presented  himself  at 
the  door  of  their  cell,  and  coarsely  informed 
them  that  they  were  to  be  tried  the  suc- 
ceeding morning.     *'  Could  you    inform 
us  what  is  become  of  the  gaoler  who  was 
VOL.  n.  D 
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here  yesterday?"  humbly  enquired  Sir 
Anthony.  ''  What*s  that  to  you  ?"  was 
his  answer.  They  doubted  not  that  the 
former  gaoler  had  been  seized  for  his  com- 
munication with  them^  and  that^  so  if  their 
apphcation  had  miscarried  ;  the  unexpect- 
ed early  period  fixed  for  their  trial  too, 
multiplied  the  chances  against  them,  for 
they  had  by  this  time  taught  themselves 
to  consider  their  trial  and  condemnation 
synonymous,  and  they  were  well  aware  of 
the  instantaneous  execution  of  a  milita- 
ry punishment  upon  a  condemnation  in 
France.  Thus  were  these  poor  men  for 
two  whole  days  delivered  up  to  the  hor- 
rors of  such  an  expectation,  till  they  were 
become  quite  familiar  with  the  idea  of 
death,  and  only  pictured  to  themselves  the 
impression  which  their  fate  would  make 
as  well  on  their  friends  in  Albina  as  those 
at  Strasburgh,  if  either  should  chance  to 
become  acquainted  with  it.      And  indeed^ 
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under  such  torturing  apprehensions,  life 
was  an  insufferable  burthen. 


The  day  passed  away,  and  they  heard 
no  more  of  their  letter  or  of  their  friends; 
the  second  day  passes,  and  as  fatal  a  si- 
lence prevailed,  and  at  length  arrived  the 
third  morning,  which  was  to  accomplish 
their  destiny.  They  were  now  in  the  si- 
tuation of  malefactors,  who,  having  once 
hoped  for  a  pardon,  are  attended  by  some 
glimmering  even  to  the  scaffold.  The 
day  advances,  and  noon  arrives  ;  they  are 
dragged  forth  from  their  dungeon,  and 
marched  between  two  files  of  soldiers  to 
the  hall  of  the  commandant's  house,  where 
they  find,  sitting  in  council,  the  governor 
and  his  officers.  They  cast  a  doleful  eye 
round  the  court,  if  haply  they  might  be- 
hold .some  face  they  knew,  but  all  was  a 
solemn  frown.  They  are  put  to  the  bar. 
The  captain  of  the  troop,  from  which 
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they    were  supposed   to  have   deserted^ 
comes  forward,  and,  on  a  cursory  view, 
declares  them  to  be  the  men,  and  describes 
the  circumstances  of  the  desertion ;  it  is 
a  crime  which  requires  no  other  proof,  to 
which  no  defence  can  be  made.     Qu'ils 
meurent  instainement  stir  Vesplanade,  is 
the  fatal  sentence   of  the   commandant. 
Every  gleam  of  hope  was  now  closed  in  by 
the  awful   darkness  of  impending  death, 
and  with  such    countenances  and    such 
feelings  as  can  be  better  conceived  than 
-described,    were  this  unfortunate   cham- 
berlain and  master  of  the  horse  led  out  to 
the  Esplanade,  followed  by  the  troop  of 
tnen  who  were  to  perform  for  them  the 
last  office. 

Amongst  all  the  crowd  who  followed  to 
See  this  terrible  spectacle,  not  one  was 
found  who  could  give  them  aiiy  ttssistance. 
They  reach  the  fetal  spot — they  kneel — 
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the  guns  of  fifty  grenadiers  are  pointed  to 
their  breast — the  signal  is  elevated.  On 
a  sudden  the  attention  of  the  officer  is  ar- 
rested by  a  horse  soldier^  wrapped  up  in 
a  roqueleau,  who  gallops  with  incredi- 
ble swiftness  towards  the  spot ;  in  a  mo- 
ment his  curiosity  abates,  he  turns  his  at- 
tention to  the  scene  before  him.  The 
signal  drops — the  man  on  horseback  i* 
between  the  con4emned  and  the  soldiers 
—his  horse  is  pierced  by  twenty  balls^  and 
fcills  with  him — the  victims  are  saved,  and 
the  Duke  of  Valmy  has  receiv.qci  but  a 
slight  woi^nd  in  ilfe  leg. 

Wbatj  at  that  awful  moment^  must  have 
been  the  feelings  of  Pipkill  and  Anthony  ? 
never  perhaps  was  the  balance  more  even- 
ly suspended  between  life  and  death.  In 
a  moment  they  were  restored  from  the 
brink  of  the  grave  to  life,  and  all  its 
sweets.     The  duke  declares  the  truth  of 
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the  affair^  the  populace  rend  the  air  with 
the  cries  of  ''  Vive  le  due  de  Valmi/  ! 
Vive  les  Alhinois ! !''  The  chamberlain 
and  master  of  the  horse  are  then  conduct- 
ed with  the  duke  in  a  carriage  to  the 
house  of  the  governor^  and  though  they 
were  now  going  there  for  a  purpose  very 
different  from  that  which  brought  them 
there  an  hour  before,  they  could  not^  with- 
out horror^  pass  through  the  hall  where 
the  trial  had  taken  place.  Having  re- 
ceived the  apologies^  the  condolence^  and 
the  congratulations  of  the  governor  and 
all  the  officers  concerned  in  the  trials  ex- 
cept the  captain  who  owned  them  as  his 
inen,  and  who  was  ashamed  to  see  them^ 
they  were  led  to  the  governor's  dressing 
room,  where  they  were  left  to  make  what 
alteration  in  their  personal  appearance 
they  thought  proper. 

Afte-r  a  thousand  times  congratulating 
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one    another    on    their   critical    escape, 
which  might  truly  be  termed  hair  breadth, 
they  apparelled   Uiemselves  in  neat  uni- 
forms and  linen  of  the  governor,  and  then 
joined  the  duke  in  the  saloon.     The  duke's 
wound  was  extremely  slight,  and  hardly 
prevented  him  from  walking;  and  it  was 
resolved  by  the  governor  to  give  that  day 
a  grand  dinner  to  the  duke,  our  ^heroes, 
and  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison.     Be- 
fore dinner  the  whole  affair  and  the  rou- 
tine of  such  matters  was   so  thoroughly 
explained  to  the  sufferers  by  the  gover- 
nor, that  they  found  no  blame  to  attach  to 
any  one  person  concerned  in  the  transac- 
tion, except   the   captain  v/ho  identified 
them,    and  even  for  him  there  was  a  tole- 
rable excuse,  for,  wearing  the  very  uni- 
forms, and   agreeing  with  his  men  in  the 
symptoms  of  wretchedness,  which,  under 
such    circumstances,  alone    could   distin- 
guish them ;  it  required  a  more  than  comr 
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mon  share  of  observation  to  discover  the 
truth.  The  day,  however,  passed  off  very 
pleasantly,  and  most  ample  discussion  of 
the  accident  took  place  'ere  they  separated. 

After  ^sleeping  that  ni^ht  at  the  gover- 
nor's, they  the  next  morning  set  off  post 
for  Strasburgh,  and  perhaps,  never  were 
men  more  rejoiced  at  a  return  to  their 
friends  than  were  these  when  they  found 
themselves  safe  in  Cerulea's  hotel.  A 
fine  story  they  had  to  relate;  and  when 
they  came  to  detail  the  length  to  which 
the  affair  was  carried,  both  Cerulea  and 
all  her  companions  shuddered.  Indeed^ 
it  had  been  too  serious  a  matter  to  make  a 
joke  of,  and  not  even  the  doctor  could 
permit  himself  to  rally  them  on  the  occa- 
sion. Very  shortly  after  the  return  of  her 
chamberlain  and  master  of  the  horse,  Ce- 
rulea thought  proper  to  give  a  grand  enter- 
tainment on  the  occasion,  to  which  both 
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the  Duke  of  Valmy  and  Monsieur  Duyer- 
non  were  invited. 


As  all  Strasburgh  had  heard  something 
of  the  disaster^  and  no  one  was  acquainted 
with  the  particulars,  as  it  was  understood 
that  this  entertainment  was  to  celebrate 
their  escape,  and  every  one  was  anxious 
to  be  present  at  it,  thinking  that  the 
whole  history  would  on  that  occasion  be 
narrated.  Cerulea  was  most  liberal  in 
her  distribution  of  the  iuvitations— not  a 
person,  whose  rank  in  society  or  acquaint- 
ance with  her  authorized  their  presence, 
was  excluded  from  her  hospitable  man- 
sion. She  remarked,  however,  that  Ma- 
dame Duveraon,  who  pleaded  an  indis- 
position, did  not  honor  the  company  with 
her  presence.  The  entertainment  was 
superb,  in  every  respect  worthy  of  her 
who  gave  it,  and  of  the  many  eminent 
persons  wha  graced  it.    The  adventux;e 

Da 
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was  detailed  and  excited  in  the  bosoms 
of  all  the  alternate  sensations  of  pity^ 
horror,  surprise,  and  joy,  and  all  most 
cordially  joined  in  congratulating  Pipkill 
and  Anthony  on  their  almost  miraculous 
escape. 

The  morning  that  succeeded  the  enter- 
tainment, Cerulea  spent  at  home,  and  her 
companions,    male    and    female,     being 
gone,  each  in  quest  of  their  particular 
amusement,  she  was  quite   alone,  when^ 
toherno  small  surprise, Madam  Duvernon 
sent  up  her  card  and  begged  admittance. 
As  she  had  been  too  unwell  to  come  out 
the  evening  before,  her  paying  this  morn- 
ing visit  was  somewhat  singular.  Cerulea^ 
however,  vouchsafed  to  see  her,  and  Ma- 
dam was  ushered  into  her  presence.     Her 
civilities  were  extremely  cold  and  on  her 
brow  sat  a  frown  of  indignation  and  dis- 
gust.    Cerulea  was  displeased  at  the  lit- 
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tie  politeness    she   displayed,    and    thus 
coldly  addressed  her. 

Cerulea. — May  I  beg  leave  to  enquire, 
madam,  to  what  occurrence  I  am  indebted 
for  the  honor  of  your  visit  so  soon  after 
your  recovery  from  your  indisposition  ? 

Madame  Duvernon. — O  yes,  madam  ; 
you  shall  know  to  what  you  are  indebted 
for  the  honour  of  my  visit.  How  matdi- 
less  must  be  your  effrontery,  to  dare  to 
look  at  me  with  that  haughtiness  I 

Cerulea. — Your  language,  madam,  is  in^ 
decent  and  unbecoming:  nor  shall  I  vio- 
late my  inclinations  by  listening  to  any 
more  of  it. 

Madame. — Hoity  toity  !  a  fir<5  story 
this  for  persons  of  your  quahty  to  tell. — 
I;  don't  suppose  you  do  like  to  hear  what  I 
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have  to  say ;  but  I  shall  say  it  for  all  that, 
and  you  can't  dare  to  run  away  from  me, 

Cerulea. — And  is  a  person  of  my  rank^ 
madam,  to  listen  to  this  insult  ? 

Madame. — Your  rank,  madam!  and 
pray  is  it  my  fault  if  you  subject  yourself  to 
the  reproofs  of  women  in  a  lower  situation  ; 
though  you  are  a  princess,  or  were  you  a 
queen,  you  should  listen  to  the  just  re- 
proaches of  an  honest  woman. 

Cerulea — had  by  this  time  made  up  her 
mind  that  the  poor  woman  was  out  of  her 
senses,  and  listened  to  her  with  a  smile  of 
mingled  contempt  and  pity — Really,  ma- 
dam, your  conversation  is  perfectly  nou* 
velle  and  highly  amusing. 

Madame. — O  yes;  itis  quite  in  charac- 
ter to  make  the  old  woman  a  laughing 
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stock ;  and  you  have  boldness  enough  to 
do  it  before  my  face  as  well  as  behind  my 
back.  Your  conduct,  madam,  is  no  no- 
velty to  me. — I  have  observed  it  for  some 
time— I  have  watched  the  insidious  art& 
with  which  you  have  weaned  from  me  a 
beloved  husband,  converted  me  from  the 
object  of  his  duty  and  affections,  into  an 
object  of  neglect  and  scorn. 

Cerulea. — Madam,  your  infamous  ac» 
^usation  fills  me  with  no  less  horror  than: 
indignation. 

Madame. — Horror  well  it  may,  but  a^ 
for  indignation,  indeed,  it's  for  them  to 
feel  that  are  injured. — Infamous !  yes, 
your  doings  are  infamous  enough.  Did 
you  imagine  that,  old  as  I  am,  I  was  toa 
infirm  to  observe  your  movements,  toa 
blind  to  9ee  your  guilt !  No,  no;  I  have 
^BOt  been  a  stranger  to  your  private  con* 
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fabs,  yout  tete-a-tete  walks,  your  public 
flirtings,  and  all  the  shameless  gallantry 
that  has  passed  between  you ;  and  here, 
to  crown  your  un parallelled  effrontery, 
and  to  place  your  wickedness  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  is  this  letter,  sent  to 
my  very  house,  to  drag  my  husband  from 
my  very  arms  to  your  pollutions  !  can  any 
thing  be  more  scandalous  ? — ''  Your  dear 
captain,"  I  dare  say  you  like  him  well 
enough — ''  you  are  dying  to  see  him 
too/' — How  can  you  live  to  see  me? — 
'^  Your  confidence  in  his  devotion" — 
Oh,  the  gallant  swain  ! — ''  Hasten  imme- 
diately," and  1  dare  say  the  perfidious 
wretch  did  not  lose  an  instant,  whilst,  if 
I  had  been  dying,  I  mi^ht  have  sent 
every  servant  in  my  house  after  him  'ere 
he  would  have  come. 

Cerulea. — And  this,  Madame,  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  your  complaint 
against  me. 
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Madame. — What  can  be  worse  ? 

Cerulea, — 1  conceive  it  beneath  me  to 
enter  into  any  explanations  to  one  of  such 
low  and  vulgar  manners — (rings  the  hell, 
which  is  instantly  ansicered.)  Conduct 
this  lady  to  her  carriage. 

Madame. — Oh^  and  so  I  am  to  be  turn- 
ed out  now  my  tale's  told  !  Wonderful 
complaisance^  to  pejmit  me  to  come  to 
the  end  of  it !  But  I  shan't  go,  madam, 
till  I  have  said  all  I  please  to  say,  and 
called  the  blushes,  if  possible,  into  your 
hardy  cheeks. 

Cerulea. — At  least,  I  shall  withdraw 
myself  from  the  company  of  so  unfit  a 
person,  and  when  you  have  finished  your 
rhapsody  I  shall  return  to  my  apartment. 
Henri,  when  you  have  seen  that  lady  to 
ber  carriage,  let  me  know. 
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Cerulea  then  prepared  to  leave  the 
room — and  Madame  continued^ — *^*^If  yoir 
have  not  grace  enough  to  listen  to  my 
just  reproaches  and  certify  a  proper  pe- 
nitence for  your  crimes^  I  will  recite  them- 
to  those  that  will :  all  Strasburgh  shall 
know  my  wrongs,  and  I  will  render  the 
eity  too  hot  to  hold  you,  every  creature 
shall  know  your  infamy  !  so  that  you  can 
iJDOwhere  shew  your  face,  syren  !" 

Madame  having  by  this  time  disco* 
jvered  that  she  was  wasting  her  breath: 
on  Henri  only,  thought  proper  at  length 
to  descend  to  her  carriage,  which  she 
did,  in  a  rage  that  almost  overpowered 
her;  and  went  down  stairs,  muttering  a 
thousand  imprecations  against  Cerulea 
and  her  husband,  of  whom  she  thought 
she  had  so  good  cause  to  complain. 

No  sooner  had  Cerulea  got  rid  of  her 
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troublesome  visitor  than  she  began  serious- 
ly to  reflect  upon  the  purport  of  the 
strange  conversation  to  which  she  had 
been  compelled  to  submit.  With  all  her 
disposition  to  laugh  at  the  outrageous  ab- 
surdity of  the  old  woman^  who  had  thua 
taken  it  into  her  head  to  fix  upon  her  as 
the  object  of  her  jealousy ;  and  con- 
scious as  she  felt  of  the  purity  of  her 
own  conduct  and  intentions^  she  couM 
not  help  feeling  degraded  at  the  charge 
which  had  thus  been  fastened  upon  hex 
character.  For  some  moments  a  des- 
pondency came  over  her  mind^  and  cloud- 
ed the  native  serenity  of  her  countenance ; 
but  its  duration  was  momentary,  for  tiie 
sound  of  Duvernon's  voice  on  the  stairs 
compelled  her  to  decide  instantly  upon 
the  manner  in  which  she  should  treat  the 
affair.  To  turn  it  into  ridicule  before 
him,  whatever  might  be  her  own  feelings, 
appeared  the  most  expedient;  accprding- 
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ly,  summoning  a  smile  on  his  entrance, 
she  instantly  accosted  him  with  a  ludi- 
crous recital  of  the  particulars  of  her 
strange  interview,  affecting  to  laugh  it 
off  as  a  jest.  Duvernon^  however,  was 
indisposed  to  treat  the  affair  with  such 
levity ;  a  gloomy  frown  overspread  hi& 
features;  his  whole  frame  was  shaken 
with  agitation ;  and  it  was  long,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  Cerulea  to  shew  him  how 
lightly  she  regarded  the  circumstance, 
before  he  could  be  induced  to  consider  it 
as  an  event  which  allowed  the  least  lati- 
tude for  ridicule.  At  length  Gerulea  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  relax  a  little  from  the 
sternness  of  his  countenance,  and,  what- 
ever might  be  his  feelings,  to  join  with 
her  in  laughter  at  the  singular  caprice 
and  jealousy  wliich  could  thus  have  sub- 
jugated the  judgment  of  the  old  lady. 

When  Duvernon    left  Cerulea,   how- 
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cver^  he  began  to  think  of  the  matter  a 
little  more  seriously^  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  suffer  his  wife  to  continue  in 
the  erroneous  supposition  that  she  was 
wronged^  nor  let  her  run  all  about  the 
town  with  this  ridiculous  story  in  her 
mouth.  He  immediately  went  home ;  first 
reproving  her  curiosity  for  inspecting  the 
note,  he,  in  a  firm  and  manly  tone,  con- 
descended to  explain  to  her  the  whole 
affair,  not  without  some  reproaches 
against  her  ill  temper. 

Madame  was  sufficiently  mortified  and 
humbled  by  this  explanation,  she  perceiv- 
ed the  ridiculous  figure  she  had  made, 
and  that  it  would  be  owing  to  a  forbear- 
ance in  Cerulea,  of  which  she  had  not 
set  the  example,  if  she  were  not  laughed 
at  throughout  Strasburgh.  She  there- 
fore went  on  the  following  morning  to 
Cerulea,  who  was  still  more  surprised  at 
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^receiving  a  second  visit  from  her,  and 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  made  the 
most  submissive  retractipn  of  all  she  had 
said,  and  humbly  sued  for  forgiveness. 
Cerulea,  wkh  the  good  temper  and  cha- 
rity that  characterise  her,  kindly  raised 
her,  and  assured  her  that  she  pitied 
more  than  despised  her  wealfaess^  an4 
forgot  all  that  had  passed. 

After  this.  Monsieur  and  Madame  Dur 
vernon  w^ere  seen  together  at  Cerulea'f 
parties,  as  if  no  fracas  I  ad  ever  taken 
place;  and  Madame  was  as  good  hu- 
moured as  possible.  She  now  never  at? 
tempted  to  restrain  her  husband's  visits  to 
Cerulea,  for  her  exposure  in  one  instance 
had  dissipated  all  her  jealousy,  and  she 
now  found  Cerulea  a  very  pleasant  lady 
and  a  most  eligible  acquaintance,  both  for 
her  husband  and  herself  On  the  other 
side,  Cerulea  always  received  her  with 
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her  acctiJitomed  graciousness^  and  neveif' 
dropped  a  hint^  not  even  to  her  own  ladies, 
of  the  occurrence  which  had  taken  place, 
so  Utile  desirous  was  she  of  giving  pain. 

During  the  whole  of  her  residence  at 
Strasburgh,     Cerulea  lived   in  the   most 
open  and  free  manner,  denying  herself  to 
iio  one,  and  repeatedly  inviting  all  those 
of  a  proper  rank  to  the  frequent  entertain- 
ments she  gave.     She  likewise  took  every 
opportunity  of  appearing  in  public  at  all 
the  theatres.     She  was  a  constant  attend- 
ant at  the  public  promenades ;  she  was 
always  to  be  seen  al,  and  she  frequently 
honored  the  fetes  given  by  various  of  the 
beau-monde  in  Strasburgh  with  her  pre- 
sence.    And  she  did  this  not  from  a  desire 
of  ostentatiously  displaying  herself,   aud 
becoming  the  theme  of  general  conversa- 
tion ;  the  very  reverse  was  her  motive. — 
Had  «he  kept  more  aloof,  and  confined 
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herself  to  her  own  hotels  and  there  ad- 
mitted but  a  select  few  of  the  ^andees, 
her  pride  might  have  been  censured^  and 
she  would  have  been  much  more  likely  to 
insure  general  animadversion :  but  by 
mixing  with  all  the  good  company,  and 
doing  exactly  as  the  fashionables  at  Stras* 
burgh  did^  she  avoided  particular  obser- 
vance^ and  gained  credit  for  her  affability 
and  good  disposition. 

But  not  only  the  higher  scenes  of  plea- 
sure did  Cerulea  visit  during  her  sojourn- 
ment in  this  populous  city  :  the  workshop 
of  the  renowned  artizan^  the  study  of  the 
artist,  the  wonderful  manufactory,  the 
well-regulated  hospital,  the  inexhaustible 
arsenal,  and  the  silent  hbrary  of  the 
learned,  were  alike  the  favorite  haunts  of 
this  princess,  and  furnished  to  her  supe- 
rior and  well-regulated  mind  subject  of 
varied  interest  and  extensive  contej0[i> 
plation . 
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Amongst  all  the  persons  of  science 
whom  she  visited,  none  did  she  more  dis- 
tinguish or  more  admire  than  the  cele- 
brated professor  Schweighaussen,  who 
gave  the  world  the  only  perfect  edition  of 
Athaeneus,  and  was  at  the  time  of  Cerulea's 
.visit  employed  in  completing  a  new  and 
improved  edition  of  Herodotus.  With 
this  great  man  she  had  some  most  interest- 
ing conversation,  and  left  him  no  less  im- 
pressed with  her  superiority  over  the  or- 
dinary race  of  princesses,  than  was  she 
herself  with  veneration  of  his  profound 
learning. 

A  short  time  before  her  departure  hence, 
Cerulea  happened  by  chance  to  cast  her 
vcye  on  an  Albinian  newspaper,  and  she 
there  saw  another  attempt  on  the  part  of 
her  persecutors  to  practise  their  infamous 
artifices  on  her.  The  paper  was  one  of 
those   most  devoted  to  ministers^  and  it 
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contained  an  article  which  inferred^  from 
the  sale  of  Cerulea*s  effects  in  Stu<!CO- 
place^  that  it  was  not  her  intetitioti  to  re- 
turn to  that  country  for  a  very  consiclera- 
tie  time.  The  manufacture  of  such  a 
mor^eau  as  this  she  easily  recognised,  and 
i*ead  in  it  a  prelude  to  some  proposal  to 
prolong"  her  stay  abroad,  or  some  other 
measure  to  prevent  her  return.  Against 
such  petty  arts  as  these  she  thought  she 
could  not  be  too  much  on  her  guard,  and 
she  accordingly  inserted  in  the  Stmsburgh 
Gazette  a  complete  confutation  of  the 
statement,  asserting  that  she  had  never 
intended  the  house  in  Stucco-place  as  a 
permament  residence,  and  that  she  retain- 
ed her  apartments  in  Kinglytown  palace, 
where  her  household  were  constantly 
^ready  to  rece^v  e  her,  in  ca«e  of  her  arrival. 

The  period  at  length  elapsed  which  Ge- 
¥uiea  proposed  to  spend  at  Strasburgh, 
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^nd  nothings  worthy  of  peculiar  note  oc- 
curred whilst  she  was  there  further  than 
what  has  been  stated.  The  gay  life  which 
the  good  company  of  Strasburgh  had  in- 
duced Cerulea  to  lead,  was  far  from  be- 
ing to  her  taste,  and  she  was  'ere  her  de- 
parture completely  tired  of  so  harassing  a 
course  of  existence.  She  resolved  ere  she 
again  mixed  in  the  general  society  of  any 
populous  city  to  spend  some  time  in  the 
peaceful  retirement  of  Switzerland,  so 
much  more  congenial  to  a  mind  like  hers, 
formed  for  contemplation  a — heart  like 
hers,  almost  broken  by  oppression. 

When  her  attendants  received  intima- 
tion of  this  intention,  and  orders  to  pre- 
pare for  the  journey,  they  were  not  alto- 
gether pleased  with  the  prospect  of  such 
a  change.  The  gaieties  of  Strasburgh 
-were  much  more  suited  to  tlieir  disposi- 
tions ;  and  they  could  not  help  wondering 
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what  romantic  idea  had  occurred  to  therr 
mistress  to  induce  her  to  wander  about 
amongst  the  solitary  rocks  of  Switzerland. 
Even  Leg  and  Crownest  had  been  so  com- 
pletely compensated  for  the  terrors  of  the 
fortress  of  Landau  by  the  pleasures  which 
they  had  since  enjoyed  at  Strasburgh_, 
that  they  felt  considerable  regret  at  the 
thoughts  of  leaving  it ;  and  all  the  ladies^ 
though  they  had  met  with  no  worshippers 
at  the  shrine  of  their  perfections  worthy 
of  particular  notice^  had  seen  so  many 
charming  young  men,  and  had  received  so 
many  flattering  attention Sj  and  had  been 
present  at  so  many  grand  entertainments, 
that  they  could  not  anticipate  any  advan- 
tage in  the  change  of  scene.  Dr.  Dutch- 
land  was,  perhaps,  the  only  individual  of 
the  party  who  coincided  with  Cerulea's 
feelings  on  the  occasion  ;  and  it  was  pro- 
bable that  fie  w  ould  be  her  principal  Ce- 
cisbeo  on  her  wanderings  in  the  Glaciers. 
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But  the  orders  to  prepare  for  departure 
were  peremptory^  and  must  be  obeyed. — 
They,  therefore,  applied  themselves  to 
executing^  their  respective  portions  of  the 
arrangements,  and  providing  whatever 
they  thought  likely  to  console  them  in  the 
romantic  solitudes  they  were  about  to  in- 
habit. 

Cerulea  at  length  announced  her  last 
levee  at  Strasburgh,  and  expressed  her 
intention  of  taking  leave  of  all  those  who 
had  contributed  to  the  satisfaction  she  had 
experienced  during  her  residence  in  that 
city;  an  announcement  which  could  not 
fail  of  exciting  a  considerable  emotion  in 
a  town  to  which,  by  her  engaging  beha* 
viour  for  the  space  of  three  weeks,  she 
had  so  much  endeared  herself  The  Eu- 
ropean sovereigns,  and  amongst  the  rest 
Prince  Pompion,  might  boast  of  thesplen- 
dour  of  .their  courts,  and  the  number  of 
E  2 
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flevoted  slaves  with  which  they  are  crowd- 
ed; but  not  one  of  them  perhaps  ever 
held  a  more  numerous  court  than  that 
which  attended  Cerulea  on  this  occasion  ; 
and  certainly  none  of  them  ever  heard 
compliments  which  were  dictated  by  so 
much  sincerity. 

The  mayor  and  corporation  of  Stras- 
burgh  were  the  first  who  presented  them- 
selves ;  and  the  mayoi'  delivered  a  speech^ 
in  which  he  expressed  his  sense  of  the  ho- 
nour done  to  the  city  by  her  residence  in 
it^  and  the  gratitude  of  the  city  for  her  gra- 
cious behaviour  during  that  period,  and 
concluded  by  hoping  that  she  would  ever 
regard  it  with  a  kind  remembrance;  to 
which  address  Cerulea  made  a  suitable  re- 
ply. The  Duke  of  ¥almy  also  came  to 
take  his  respectful  leave^  and,  in  parting, 
exchanged  rings  with  her.  The  prefect 
And  sub -prefect  of  the  department  of  the 
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Rhine  next  tendered  therr  adieus.  All 
the  officers  in  the  garrison  who  had  been 
introduced  to  her^  and  every  resident  who 
had  before  had  the  honor  of  addressing 
her,  now  came  forward  to  take  a  parting 
look  at  her ;  and  never  could  an  universal 
deference,  seasoned  by  affection,  have  been 
more  unequivocally  expressed  by  a  large 
body  of  people  than  it  was  on  this  occa^ 
sion.  It  will  be  conceived  that  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Duvernon  were  not  wanting 
in  this  testimony  of  respect.  Cerulea  took 
a  kind  leave  of  them  both  ;  and  from  the 
captain  she  could  not  part  without  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  regret :  for  never  had 
she  met  a  young  man  who,  on  so  slight  an 
acquaintance,  had  inspired  so  much  es- 
teem. 

This  necessary,  though,  in  some  mea- 
sure, painful,  ceremony  concluded,  Ce- 
rulea fixed  the  succeeding^  day  for  her  de- 
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parture  from  the  city ;  and  it  was  at  her 
own  particular  request  that  no  public  no- 
tice should  be  taken  of  it^  nor  any  mili- 
tary escort  should  accompany  her.  She 
started^  after  an  early  dinner^  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon_,  intending,  after 
traversing  the  forest  of  Strasburgh,  to 
spend  the  night  at  Nuremberg,  and  on  the 
succeeding  morning,  without  delay,  con- 
tinue her  route  towards  Basle.  Her  reti- 
nue consisted  of  a  carriage  and  four^  which 
contained  herself,  Ladies  Anne,  Char- 
lotta,  and  Eliza ;  another,  in  which  were 
the  Lady  Lucy  and  Doctor  Dutchland : 
for,  as  the  weather  was  fine.  Sir  Anthony 
teg  and  the  Honorable  Pipkill  Crownest 
preferred  riding  on  horseback  ; — a  third 
carriage  filled  with  attendants,  and  six 
out-riders. 

This  cavalcade  had  advanced  but  a  very 
few  miles  from  the  city,  when  the  last  car- 
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riag^e/  containing  the  attendants,  broke 
down^  and  obliged  the  whole  to  stop  for 
some  time  in  the  village  where  this  acci- 
dent happened.  No  one  of  the  persons 
in  the  carriage  were  hurt ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  proceed  until  it  should  have 
been  repaired.  The  first  artificer  that 
could  be  got  was  therefore  sent  for,  who 
declared  that'he  could  in  two  hours  repair 
all  the  damage,  and  render  the  carriage 
fit  to  continue  its  journey.  It  was  agreed 
.under  these  circumstances  to  wait  for  this 
needful  operation  'ere  any  part  of  the  ca- 
ravan should  proceed. 

The  honest  rustic  laboured  at  his  task 
for  two  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  seemed  as  near  the  completion  of  it  as 
ever.  His  employers  waited  patiently ; 
and  four  hours  elapsed  without  the  car- 
riage recovering  from  its  injury.  This 
skilful    mechanic  then  declared  that    it 
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would  be  impossible  to  render  it  fit  for 
travelling  that  nighty  but  that  by  the  time 
it  was  light  in  the  morning,  it  should  be 
as  sound  as  when  new.  Cerulea,  though 
somewhat  disconcerted  by  this  piece  of 
intelligence,  resolved  to  lose  no  more  time 
about  it,  and  therefore  gave  orders  for  the 
rest  of  the  caravan  to  proceed,  and  desired 
the  attendants  to  follow  with  all  possible 
expedition  on  the  morrow. 

In  consequence  of  the  delay  which  had 
taken  place  it  was  dusk  ere  they  left  the 
village  where  the  accident  happened,  and 
the  shades  of  night  had  closed  in  before 
they  entered  the  forest  of  Strasburgh, — • 
Cerulea  determined,  nevertheless,  to  pro- 
ceed :  a  few  hours  would  bring  them 
through  that  part  of  the  forest  which  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  traverse,  and 
hoped  to  be  very  early  the  next  morning 
at  Nuremburgh,  where  she  had  at  first  in- 
tended to  pass  the  night. 
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No  emotion  of  fear  affected  her  on  en- 
tering that  gloomy  solitude  She  had  no 
idea  of  any  danger  in  passing  through  it ; 
for,  as  it  was  environed  by  military  sta- 
tions^ she  considered  any  depredations 
impracticable.  Leg  and  Crownest  de^ 
clined  quitting  their  horses  and  coming 
into  the  carriage^  for  it  was  now  quite 
night;  as  they  did  not  choose  to  trust 
themselves  altogether  to  the  guidance  of 
the  post  boys,  through  a  place  which  they 
conceived  to  be  none  of  the  safest.  The 
equipage  advanced  a  considerable  dis- 
tance without  any  interruption,  till,  at 
length,  the  gentlemen  who  were  on  horse- 
back observed  the  road  to  grow  very  un- 
even, and  to  be  frequently  choaked  with 
brush- wood,  little  mounds,  &c.  and  the 
first  post-boy  was  looking  about  him,  and 
advanced  with  a  slow  and  uncertain  pace. 

"  Why,  you   have   certainly  lost  tht 
E  3 
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road,  my  good  fellow/'  exclaimed  Sir  An- 
thony. 

''  Oh,  I  know  the  road  well  enough/' 
answered  the  boy. — Crownest  then  took  it 
up. 

'^  You  may  know  the  road  well  enough ; 
but  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  this  is  it. — 
Confess  now,  resumed  Sir  Anthony,  that 
you  have  really  lost  your  way." 

The  post-boy  was  sulky  and  said  no- 
thing: he  continued  to  advance  with  more 
and  more  difficulty,  till,  at  length,  he  was 
obliged  to  own  that  they  were  certainly 
not  in  the  right  road,  and  that  he  could 
not  tell  where  they  were. 

This  was  comfortable  intelligence  for 
the  gentlemen,  which  they  thought  pro- 
per to  communicate  to  all  interested,  and 
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a  consultation  was  held  what  was  best  to- 
be  done  In  an  extensive  forest — elevca 
o'clock-  dark  night — out  of  the  road — : 
and  the  difficulty  of  advancing  every 
moment  increased,  to  the  danger  of  break- 
ing down  the  equipage  altogether.  It 
was  an  unpkasant  dilemma — the  path 
among  which  they  had  advanced  was  too 
narrow  to  admit  of  turning  round  a  car- 
riage, and  the  only  hope  was,  that  it 
might  ultimately  conduct  them  to  some, 
high  road  by  which  they  might  regairc 
their  track. 

Whilst  the  whole  party  were  in  close 
debate  on  the  next  step  to  be  taken,  theic 
attention  was  somewhat  aroused  by  the 
trampling  of  horses,  which,  to  judge  by 
the  ear,  were  trotting;  briskly  towards^ 
them ;  perchance,  they  might  be  persona 
well  acquainted  with  the.  forest ;  none 
other  would  attempt  to  pass  through  it  at 
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that  time,  and  mio-ht  direct  the  wanderers 
in  their  way — perchance,  thought  Crow- 
nest,  they  may  be  what  we  shan't  be  at  all 
pleased  to  find — they  approach,  however, 
Apparently  on  all  sides — in  a  moment  the 
equipage  is  surrounded  by  about  two  dozen 
men,  well  mounted  and  armed,  and  ift 
military  costume. 

Although  each  of  them  wore  a  military 
dress,  scarcely  any  two  of  them  were 
habited  alike.  A  few  more  arrived  bear- 
ing torches,  which  cast  a  deep  crimson 
light  over  the  gaunt  forms  of  the  assail- 
ants. They  were  powerful  ferocious  men, 
who  seemed  to  be  composed  of  the  soldier- 
ry  of  all  the  nations  under  the  sun.  Here 
was  a  dragoon's  helmet— there  an  hussar's 
cap— one  had  a  Janissary's  turban,  ano- 
ther a  field-officer's  cocked  hat^ — some 
were  in  the  uniforms  of  infantry,  some 
kokedlike  Pandours^  some  Groaid,  Tartars, 
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Cossacks,  and  Hungarians— it  seemed  a 
motley  troop,  selected  from  the  most  in- 
fernal fellows  of  all  nations. 

Little  time,   however,   was  allowed  to 
,   the  astonished  travellers,    to    survey  the 
beings  who  thus  rudely  encompassed  them, 
before  they  discovered,  to  their  infinite  ter- 
ror, by  the  unsheathing  of  sabres  and  the 
presenting  of  pistols,  accompanied  by  the 
most  appalling  manaces  and  imprecations, 
that  the   troop  was  nothing  less  than  a 
band  of  robbers^  and  these,  apparently, 
of  the   most   desperate  description.     In- 
stant death  seemed  to  be  the  unavoidable 
penalty  of  resistance  ;  the  very  aspect  of 
the  danger,  which  stared  them  in  the  face, 
produced  such  a  powerful  effect  upon  Ce- 
rulea  and  her  female  attendants,  that  they 
all  fainted  as  soon  as  they  had  perceived 
it      Sir    Anthony   and  the   Honourable 
Pipkill,     ashamed  at    the  consequences 
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which  had  resulted  from  their  pusillani- 
mity on  a  former  occasion,  determined 
now  to  make  a  show  of  the  courage,  for 
the  possession  of  which  they  wished  to 
gain  credit  with  their  companions.  They 
accordingly  drew  their  pistols,  and  boldly 
presented  them  at  the  marauders  ;  the  re- 
sidue of  the  attendants  followed  the  ex-j 
ample  of  their  superiors,  and  a  moment 
longer  might  have  sufficed  to  have  laid 
one  fourth  of  the  assailants  upon  the 
earth,  when  they  suddenly  wheeled  round, 
their  horses,  scared  by  the  vigorous  and 
prompt  resistance  which  was  thus  opposed. 
to  them,  and  taking  separate  roads,  sud^ 
denly  disappeared. 

The  first  care  now  was  to  recover  the 
ladies,  and  assure  them  that  the  danger 
no  longer  threatened,  which  with  some 
difficulty  they  accomplished ;  but  they 
were  all  60  much  terrified  as  to  render 
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them  seriously  unwell  and  unfit  to  con- 
tinue so  hazardous  a  journey: — to  return 
was  impracticable,  and  perhaps  more 
dangerous  than  to  advance.  ,f . 

*•» 
Although  the  precipitate  flight  of  the 
robbers  before  so  inferior  a  force,  might 
at  first  seem  a  matter  of  astonishment,  a 
moment's  reflection  rendered  it  perfectly 
natural.  Had  their  tremendous  appear- 
ance induced  the  caravan  immediately  to 
surrender;  they  would  have  taken  every 
advantage  of  it,  but  as  its  protectors, 
though  few,  were  determined,  and  the 
discharge  of  fire-arms  would  necessarily 
have  ensured  on  their  attack,  it  was  not 
for  them  to  persist.  It  Avould  certainly 
have  been  heard,  at  that  still  hour  of  the 
night,  at  all  the  military  posts  around  the 
forest,  and. would  have  brought  out  nu- 
merous troops  of  soldiers,  whom  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  avoid. 
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The  retreat  of  one  party  of  the  assail- 
ants had  openedj  or  rather  discovered  a 
path  much  more  practicable  ihan  that  iii 
which  our  travellers  now  found  them*- 
selves,  and  of  this  they  resolved  to  take 
advantage^  hoping  that^  at  the  least,  it 
would  convey  them  to  some  house  where 
they  might  procure  that  assistance,  of 
which  Cerulea  and  her  companions  stood 
in  so  much  need.  They  accordingly 
turned  aside,  and  pursued  with  little  dif- 
ficnlty/the  track  opened  to  them  ;  the  out- 
riders were  now  ordered  to  proceed  in 
front,  to  give  notice  of  any  danger^  of 
other  discovery  they  might  make,  and 
that  all  the  effective  force  might  be  toge- 
ther. 

As  they  rode  on,  the  chamberlain  and 
master  of  the  horse  could  not  forbear  con- 
gratulating each  other  on  the  surprising 
valor  they  bad  displayed^  an4  the  signal 
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effects  with  which  it  had  been  attended. 
The  gentlemen  had  amused  themselves 
for  some  time  with  their  remarks  on  the 
late  transaction,  and  in  discussing  the 
probability  of  their  encountering  a  second 
attack  from  which  they  both  seemed  to 
think  their  determined  resistance  to  the 
first  secured  them,  when  one  of  the  ser- 
vants in  the  advanced  guard  gave  notice 
that  he  saw  a  light ;  the  heroes  instantly 
galloped  up  to  the  front,  and  a  light 
there  was,  palpable  enough,  which  seem- 
ed to  proceed  from  the  window  of  a 
building;  this  intelligence  quickly  spread 
through  the  company,  to  whom  it  waa 
extremely  welcome,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  push  forward  to  that  building,  and  en- 
deavour to  procure  a  few  hours  re- 
pose. 

On  advancing  close  to  the  spot  where 
the  lights  issued,  it  was  discovered  to  be 
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in  the  window  of  a  massive  edifice  of 
Btone^  now  partly  in  ruins,  which  appear- 
ed to  have  been  a  castle  of  immense 
strength.  The  entrance  to  that  part 
which  alone  appeared  habitable  was  by  a 
broad  flight  of  steps,  which  conducted  to 
a  large  gate,  defended  by  a  strong  port- 
cullis. The  carriages  were  drawn  up  as 
close  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps  as  the 
numerous  obstacles  would  admit,  and  the 
whole  party  alighting,  ascended  the  steps^ 
and  advanced  to  the  door. 

Heavy  blows  against  the  strong  bar* 
of  the  portcullis  reverberated  with  a  hol- 
low clang  along  the  building,  and  seemed 
calculated  most  forcibly  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  if  any  there  were, 
and  which  the  light  in  the  window  seem- 
ed to  denote  to  the  applicants  without. 
A  violent  repetition,  however,  of  these 
appeals  was  found  necessary,  to  excite 
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the  sympathy  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
rude  pile,  but,  after  a  considerable  wait- 
ing,  &  slow  heavy  tread  was  heard  to  ap- 
proach the  portal 


"  Who*8  there  ?'*  interrogated  a  voice  of 
thunder. 


"Some  benighted  and  wandering  travel- 
lei'Sj  who  having  been  seriously  alarmed, 
and  being  dreadfully  fatigued,  crave  a 
few  hours  repose  within  your  hospitable 
walls." 

"  How  many  of  you  are  there  ?'* 

''  Fourteen/' 

*'  A  pretty  tribe.  How  many  women 
and  how  many  men  ?" 

*'  Five  women  and  nine  men.*' 
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"  How  did  you  get  here  ?" 

"  Our  carriages  and  horses  are  now  at 
the  gate/^ 

The  process  of  unbarring  the  entrance 
and  elevating  the  portcullis^,  vvhich  was 
no  short  task,  was  then  commenced  and 
at  length  the  doois  were  unclosed. 

This  caution,  the  tone  of  the  voice  by 
which  they  had  been  interrogated,  and 
the  sonorous  clangor  which  accompanied 
the  ceremony  of  giving  them  admission, 
were  not  without  a  considerable  effect 
upon  our  travellers ;  who,  now  and  then, 
began  to  tremble  lest  they  had  only  es- 
caped one  peril  to  fall  into  another. 
The  grim  aspect  of  the  porter  who  now 
presented  himself  to  their  notice,  was  but 
little  adapted  to  improve  these  impres- 
sions.    His  aspect^  manner,  features,  look. 
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and  dress,  were  most  decidedly  barba- 
rous. The  line  of  travellers  passed  si- 
lently in  review  before  him,  and  in  his 
glances,  as  he  mailed  them  individually 
pass,  were  evidently  blended  apprehen- 
sion and  a  portentous  pleasure. 

After  replacing  the  fastenings,  he  con- 
ducted his  guests,  without  uttering  a 
word,  along  a  tedious  dark  passage> 
which  terminated  in  a  spacious  hall ;  into 
this  he  invited  them,  and  then  shutting 
them  in_,  he  retired.  The  hall  was  dimly 
illuminated  by  an  old  Gothic  cresset  of 
five  burners,  which  hung  by  a  chain  from 
the  middle ;  it  was  furnished  with  a  capa- 
cious oak  table,  which  occupied  the  mid- 
dle, round  which  stood  several  arm  chairs 
of  the  same  material,  at  the  end  of  the 
room  stood  a  large  and  ornamented  chair^ 
considerably  raised  in  the  form  of  a  throne, 
and  round  the  room  were  placed  «tron^ 
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oak  benches.  The  silent  gloom  which 
seemed  to  pervade  this  building  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  the  visitors  a  species  of 
involuntary  awe  and  terror  ;  they  seated 
themselves  on  the  chairs,  and  looked  at 
one  another,  no  one  seeming  inclined  to 
break  the  silence. 

Sir  Anthony,  at  length,  summoning  up 
that  courage  by  which  he  had  before  sig- 
nalized himself,  said  to  Cerulea, — "  A 
rough  landlord  ours,  but  a  very  honest 
fellow  for  all  that,  I  dare  say." 

'*  I  hope  so,*'  timidly  answered  Lady 
Charlotta. 

'^  He  seems  to  have  a  sufficiently  spa- 
cious residence  all  to  himself,''  observed 
Crownest,  ^'  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  style  of  his  living  corresponds  with 
the  extent  of  his  chateau. 
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"  Oh,  I  don't  know/'  replied  Dr.  Dutch- 
land,  "  I  am  in  hopes  yet  of  seeing  him 
produce  a  good  supper.** 

^  At  all  events/*  r<5marked  Anna,  ''  he 
is  not  very  ceremonious/* 

"  No  more  are  we/*  answered  Eliza^ 
''  to  come  in  such  numbers  to  occupy  his 
mansion  at  this  time  of  night.** 

"  At  all  events/*  continued  Cerulea^ 
who  had  been  anxiously  surveying  the 
apartment  they  were  in ;  ''  his  retreat 
seems  ill-calculated  to  afford  us  much  com- 
fort after  all  our  fatigues. 

Their  conversation  was  here  interrupt- 
-ed  by  the  return  of  the  supposed  host,  ac- 
companied by  another,  who,   in  personal 
appearance,  was  not  a  whit  better  than 
himself.     The  two  then  busied  themselves 
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in  layirig  the  cloth,  and  making  such  pre- 
parations as  prognosticated  the  speedy 
arrival  of  a  supper  of  some  sort  or  other. 
While  they  were  thus  engaged,  these  gen- 
tlemen never  addressed  a  syllable  to  their 
visitors,  but  from  time  to  time  eyed  them 
with  considerable  anxiety  and  uneasiness, 
while  the  party  did  not  seem  in  the  least 
disposed  to  renew  the  conversation  in  their 
presence. 

In  a  short  time  the  supper  was  served, 
which,  if  not  the  most  superb,  nor  set  out 
in  the  first  style  in  the  world,  was  yet  such 
as  might  be  acceptable  to  persons  whose 
alternative  was  that  or  none.  A  large  and 
substantial  pidgeon  pye,  not  ill  savoured, 
was  one  dish  ;  cold  roast  fowls  and  geese, 
together  with  rabbits,  vegetables,  fruity 
and  bread,  constituted  their  repast.  The 
table  was  moreover  garnished  with  many 
bottles  of  choice  Rhenish  and  Burgundy 
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wines.  The  guests  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised at  the  hospitality  of  the  table,  but 
waited  for  some  invitation  'ere  they  ven- 
tured to  address  themselves  to  it. 

A  few  moments  after  the  setting*  out 
was  completed,  the  two  visitors  returned, 
followed  by  a  third  person,  whose  appear- 
ance was  remarkable.  His  figure  was  tall 
and  athletic ;  his  face  strongly  marked 
and  furnished  with  black  eyes  of  a  most 
piercing  lustre  ;  long  black  hair  hanging 
from  his  upper  lip  and  head,  almost  hid 
his  face,  and  fell  loosely  on  his  shoulders 
and  down  his  back ;  on  his  head  he  car- 
ried an  immense  Spanish  slouch  hat  of 
drab  beaver,  looped  up  in  front,  and  de- 
corated with  a  sweeping  plume  of  black 
feathers ;  his  vest  was  crimson ;  he  wore 
loose  trowsers  of  dark  blue,  and  boots,  and 
from  his  shoulders  depended  a  flowing 
mantle  of  black  cloth.     Ilis  broad  black 

VOL.  II.  p 
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leather  g-irdle  was  ^rnished  with  two 
brace  of  pistols,  and  there  hung  from  it  a 
tremendous  sabre.  He  hastily  entered  the 
room,  advanced  to  the  upper  end,  and, 
castings  a  scowlino^  glance  roimd  upon  the 
visitors,  mounted  the  elevated  chair  ;  when 
he  had  gained  the  highest  step,  he  made  a 
rude  obeisance  to  his  guests,  and  seated 
himself. 

The  travellers  still  continued  to  sit  si- 
lent, without  venturing  to  touch  the  vi- 
ands which  so  invitingly  stood  before 
them,  until  they  should  have  received  a 
welcome  from  this  mysterious  personage. 
Seeing  their  hesitation,  however,  without 
at  all  intruding  upon  his  taciturnity,  he 
significantly  pointed  to  the  various  dishes_, 
a  dumb  ceremony  which  was  understood 
and  obeyed,  the  whole  groupe  instantly 
commencing  the  repast  for  which  they 
had  so  long  sighed.    JBut  though  hunger 
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rendered  the  supper  palatable,  uncouthly 
as  it  was  prepared,  fear  did  much  to  de- 
stroy the  enjoyment,  which  would  other- 
wise have  accompanied  it.  The  gallant 
Sir  Anthony  himself  could  not  avoid  turn- 
ing"  his  eyes,  now  and  then,  to  survey 
the  strange  being  upon  the  throne,  and 
would  not  even  dare  to  relax  so  much 
from  his  gravity  on  the  occasion,  as  to 
break  a  merry  thought  with  Charlotta. 
The  epicurean  doctor,  too,  s>vallowed  his 
dainty  gleanings  without  that  exquisite  re- 
lish which  usually  was  the  companion  of 
his  meals. 

The  servants  did  not  think  proper  to 
place  themselves  at  the  same  table  with  Ce- 
rulea,  and  therefore  kept  their  seats  at  a 
distance.  The  stranger  noticed  this,  and 
pointed  to  the  table,  that  they  should  ad- 
vance— they  hesitated — he  stamped  vio- 
lently with  his  foot,  and  looked  angry; 
F  2 
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they  were  overcome  by  his  commandmgf 
manner^  and  obeyed. 

The  terror  and  astonishment  of  the  tra* 
vellers  increased  prodigiously^  and  mag- 
nified almost  to  an  intolerable  extent  with 
the  growing  agitations  of  the  stranger. 
Every  now  and  then,  he  appeared  to 
listen,  as  if  expecting  some  one  to  ap- 
proach ;  then,  starting  up  in  his  seat,  he 
would  throw  his  hat  violently  on  the 
ground;  and,  the  heat  of  the  paroxysm 
abated,  would  fold  his  arms,  and  appear 
to  be  instantly  lost  in  thought.  All  this 
was  heathen  Greek  to  Sir  Anthony  and 
fiis  companions,  but  the  interpretation 
was  soon  to  follow.  Suddenly,  the  sound 
of  a  horn  echoed  through  the  spacious 
avenues  of  the  dreary  building  ;  the  blast 
seemed  to  recal  the  wandering  ideas  of 
the  chief,  who,  starting  from  his  seat,  ap- 
|)earedtobe  fixed  in  mute  attention,  while 
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the  two  men^  who  had  waited  on  the  tra.- 
?tllers,  quickly  left  the  apartment. 

The  noise  of  u^ibarrin^  the  entrance 
was  distinctly  heard  by  all  who  were  in 
the  hall^  and  when  it  was  finished,  the  con- 
fused sound  of  numerous  voices  and  the 
trampling  of  many  feet  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  our  travellers  ;  the  footsteps  con- 
tinued to  approach,  till  at  length  the  door 
of  the  hall  was  thrown  open ;  and,  to 
their  horror,  our  adventurers  perceived 
the  same  men  who  had  attacked  them  ia 
the  forest,  accompanied  by  a  number 
twice  as  great — the  whole  were  armed — 
they  entered  in  regular  files,  and  marched 
round  to  the  superior's  seat,  before  whom 
they  presented  arms,  and  thus  continued 
till  the  whole  had  filed  off  before  him,  af- 
ter which,  putting  down  their  arms,  they 
seated  themselves  on  the  benches,  all 
round  the  throne.     The    travellers  were 
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filled  with  terror ;  their  case  now  seemed 
hopeless ;  they  were  in  the  power  of  about 
sixty  of  the  most  ferocious  looking  fellows 
that  the  earth  ever  produced.  It  required 
the  greatest  effort  on  the  part  of  Cerulea 
and  the  rest  of  the  ladies,  to  keep  them- 
selves from  fainting.  Their  murder 
seemed  inevitable. 

On  entering  info  the  hall^  the  guests 
had  deposited  their  fire-arms  in  a  corner 
of  the  room.  They  now  eagerly  cast 
their  eyes  to  this  quarter,  to  see  that  the 
means  of  defence  were  still  within  their 
reach ;  but  what  was  their  consternation 
to  perceive  that  their  pistols  had  been  se- 
cretly and  silently  carried  away,  and  that 
they  were  left  without  the  means  of  ma- 
king the  slightest  available  resistance.  — 
There  appeared  to  be  now  no  chance  of 
escape  from  certain  destruction  ;  terror 
took  complete  possession  of  the  females. 
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and  the  men  seemed  to  consider  there  was 
nothing  in  their  power  hut  to  prepare  for 
the  death  which  evidently  avaited  them, 
and  to  court  resignation^  since  resolution 
had  no  ability  to  act. 

Observing  what  an  overwhelming  ter- 
ror oppressed  the  ladies,  the  gentlemen, 
however,  forced  them  to  swallow  repeated 
bumpers  of  exhilarating  wine,  which 
seemed  to  inspire  them  with  some  portion 
of  courage  to  meet  their  fate,  or  to  trust  to 
good  fortune  for  their  escape.  The  two 
men  to  whose  lot  the  task  of  serving  had 
fallen,  now  supplied  their  comrades  with 
various  refreshments,  who,  keeping  their 
places  round  the  hall,  ate  and  drank,  and 
whispered  amongst  one  another,  but  not 
an  audible  word  was  uttered.  What 
could  exceed  the  tormenting  fear  which 
agitated  the  unfortunate  party;  pale  and 
breathless  they  gazed   on   one  another^ 
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neither  daring  to  speak  nor  to  move.  A 
considerable  time  passed  in  this  manner^ 
during  which  our  travellers  endeavoured 
to  keep  up  their  spirits  with  wine,  of  which 
great  plenty  was  set  before  them  ;  the 
captain  of  the  formidable  host  remaining 
reclined  in  his  chair,  and  apparently  lost 
in  thought^  till  the  turret  clock  struck  one. 

This  was  the  signal  for  a  new  scene. — 
The  captain  of  the  band  rose  from  his 
seat;  the  example  was  instantly  followed 
by  the  whole  of  his  men,  who  seized  upon 
their  arms,  a  movement  which  struck  ter- 
ror into  the  breasts  of  the  party  of  travel- 
lers, whose  fears  supplied  the  ready  inter- 
pretation that  they  were  all  on  the  point 
of  annihilation.  While  they  were  thus 
distracting  themselves,  at  a  certain  signal 
from  the  chief  the  two  attendants  suddenly 
left  the  room,  and  as  quickly  returned  with 
several  small  lamps.     This  circumstance 
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gave  rise  to  a  new  train  of  ideas;  it  was 
evidently  a  preparation  for  repose,  and 
what  repose  could  they  hope  for  in  the 
luidst  of  horror  and  suspicion.  Death, 
with  all  its  terrors,  stared  them  in  the 
face ;  they  had  no  doubt  of  the  intention 
of  the  band  to  destroy  them  while  they 
slept.  While  this  impression  was  yet  im- 
perfectly made  upon  their  minds,  a  new 
object  fixed  their  attention. 

The  captain  descended  from  his  throne; 
and,  with  one  hand,  taking  up  one  of  the 
lamps,  with  the  other  he  took  Cerulea's 
arm,  as  though  he  would  conduct  her. — 
She  shrunk  back  with  horror  from  his 
touch,  but  his  grasp  was  strong  and  ner- 
vous, and  he  darted  at  her  a  look  which 
chilled  her  blood,  and  took  from  her  every 
inclination  to  resist.  He  advanced  with 
her  towards  the  door,  the  wliole  of  her 
party  followed  her  close.  Several  of  the 
f3 
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troop  were  collected  about  the  door-way, 
within  and  without,   under  the  captain's 
guidance.  She  passed  through,  and  imme- 
diately looked  round  to  see  if  her  compa- 
nions followed  her.     She  perceived  a  row 
of  six  armed  men  formed  behind  her,   in- 
tercepting from  her  view  ajl  her  fellow- 
sufferers.     This  was  another  pang,   and 
added  another  horror  to  her  before  dread- 
ful situation.     The  same  system  was  prac- 
tised with  regard  to  the  rest  of  her  party. 
No  sooner  had  two  or  three  of  them,  as 
many  as   it  was  intended  should  remain 
together,  passed  the  door  way,  than  a  file 
of  men  forming  behind   them   prevented 
the  junction  of  their  friends.     Crownest, 
Leg,  and  the  Doctor  were  suffered  to  re- 
main together ;  the  four  ladies  were  not 
separated  ;  and  the  servants  were  divided 
into  two  parties  of  three  each ;  and  thus 
were  they  conducted  to  the  several  cham- 
bers allotted  them.     The  captain  led  Ce- 
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rulea  up  a  spacious  stair-case  into  a  lon^ 
gallery,  into  which  opened  several  doors 
of  chambers.  They  travelled  tlie  gallery 
till  they  arrived  at  the  end  of  it,  at  which 
was  another  chamber.  The  captain  pre- 
ceded Cerulea  into  this  chamber,  whither 
she  was  just  about  to  follow  him,  when 
she  felt  something-  touch  her  hand.  She 
turned  round,  and  perceived  crouching 
against  the  door  of  the  chamber  one  of  the 
gang,  who  cautiously  presented  to  her  a 
dagger,  at  the  same  time  laying  his  finger 
on  his  lips,  in  token  of  the  importance  of 
silence.  Cerulea  took  the  proffered  in- 
strument, and  hastily  hid  it  in  her  bosom, 
thanking,  with  an  expressive  look,  the 
man  who  incurred  so  great  danger  for  the 
sake  of  rendering  her  service.  A  look 
from  the  captain  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
her  delay,  compelled  her  to  recollect  her- 
self, and  hastily  to  enter  the  chamber.  — 
The  captain^   then  making  an  obeisance. 
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withdrew,  carefully  locking  the  door  on 
the  outside,  and  left  Cerulea  thus  forlorn 
and  unfriended  to  all  the  horrors  of  her  si- 
tuation. 

And  what  situation  could  be  more  dread- 
ful !  Thus  divided  from  her  companions^ 
in  the  power  of  a  banditti,  merciless,  and 
resolved  on  her  destruction  !  She  found 
in  the  room  a  bed  of  antique  but  costly 
furniture,  and  in  this  she  laid  down  to  re- 
pose her  weary  frame,  too  agitated  to 
sleep,  and  expecting  every  moment  the 
arrival  of  the  ferocious  ruffian  who  was  to 
to  put  an  end  to  her  existence. 

The  dagger  which  the  friendly  robber 
had  placed  in  her  hands  reverted  to  her 
recollection ;  but,  alas  I  of  what  avail 
would  this  sanguinary  weapon  prove  in 
the  weak  hands  of  a  timid  woman,  op- 
posed to  the  masculine  desperation  of  a 
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brava.  The  blade  dropped  from  her 
grasp,  and  falling  on  her  knees,  she 
poured  forth  her  homage  to  that  Omni- 
potent Being,  whose  protection  was  all- 
sufficient.  After  this  act  of  devotion,  she 
felt  her  courage  revived,  and,  taking  up 
the  dagger,  with  a  confidence  which  was 
new  to  her  l>osom,  she  calmly  determined 
to  await  the  event  of  the  ni^ht.  This  de- 
termination  soothed  the  turbulence  of  her 
feelings  ;  she  felt  intrepid  under  the  clou- 
diest pictures  of  her  imagination ;  and 
fancy  had  already  rescued  her  from  the 
perils  of  this  gloomy  habitation  and  its 
desperate  inhabitants,  when,  her  phy- 
sical faculties  sinking  under  the  accumu- 
lated fatigues  she  had  undergone,  she  in- 
voluntarily lapsed  into  a  slumber. 

It  was  not  her  fate,  however,  to  enjoy 
a  long  repose.  In  a  few  moments  she  was 
awakened  again  by  a  low  crackling  noise. 
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and  she  was  almost  suffocated  by  the  smoke 
with  which  her  room  was  filled.  She 
opened  her  eyes — a  glttre  of  crimson  light 
illumined  her  room,  and  the  smell  of  burn- 
ing wood  was  powerful.  She  hastily 
arose,  and  uttered  a  piercing  shriek : — 
the  door  of  her  chamber  was  forced  open 
by  a  blow  from  without— she  perceived 
the  other  extremity  of  the  building  to  be 
in  flames  I 

This  was  the  moment  which  demanded 
the  exertion  of  all  her  courage.  Heaven 
endued  her  with  an  extraordinary  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  meet  and  combat  the 
dangers  which  encompassed  her.  A  vil- 
lain made  a  tremendous  stroke  at  her,  as 
she  attempted  to  pass  the  door-way,  but, 
deceived  in  the  situation  of  his  object  by 
the  light,  he  missed  his  aim,  and  his  feet 
at  the  instant  striking  against  the  thres- 
hold, he  fell  violently  upon  the  ground. 
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By  the  force  of  the  concussion,  a  pistol  in 
his  girdle  exploded. — ''  O  God  !  I  am 
killed!"  exclaimed  the  desperado;  and, 
with  a  deep  groan,  breathed  out  his  soul! 
''  Heaven  is  on  my  side  V  ejaculated  the 
agitated  Cerulea ;  at  that  instant  a  glare 
of  light  discovered  to  her  the  robber  at 
her  feet :  a  pistol  remained  in  his  girdle, 
independent  of  the  one,  the  report  of 
which  had  so  exceedingly  terrified  her : 
she  hastily  snatched  it,  and  rushing  along 
the  gallery,  in  the  attitude  of  an  Amazon, 
guided  by  the  flames,  she  reached  the 
staircase,  where  she  found  her  progress 
impeded  by  two  ruffians.  One  of  the 
robbers  instantly  presented  a  pistol  at  the 
terrified  Cerulea.  ''Fool!'*  said  his  com- 
panion, "  let  us  take  her  alive,  and  secret 
her  for  our  own  purposes.  The  captain 
wished  to  reserve  her  for  himself."  The 
other  replied  with  a  degree  of  intempe- 
rance which  his    companion    could   not 
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brook,  and,  in  an  instant,  their  swords 
were  opposed  to  each  other.  Cerulea, 
taking  advantage  of  this  Gireumstance^ 
rushed  down  the  steps,  and  darting  through 
a  half-opened  door,  closed  it  after  her 
with  a  loud  crash,  and  found  herself  en- 
veloped in  momentary  darkness. 

''  Curses  on  the  soul  of  that  drunken 
wretch  ! '  she  heard  the  captain  exclaim  ; 
*'  would  that  he  were  now  perishing  in  the 
flames  he  has  kindled !"  Her  hand  is 
seized  by  some  one,  and,  without  being 
able  to  distinguish  any  thing,  she  is  for- 
cibly dragged  forward. 

The  hand  which  retained  the  dagger 
was  still  disengaged;  but  its  vigour  was 
totally  suspended  by  the  paralysis  of  terror. 
She  would  fain  have  annihilated  the  being 
in  whose  grasp  she  was  forcibly  held,  but 
she  found  herself  incapable  of  the  effort ; 
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and  felt  herself  forced  into  the  hall 
where  she  and  her  companions  had  sup- 
ped the  evening  before,  and  which  was  at 
this  moment  enveloped  in  flames,  blazing 
in  awful  magnificence.  She  now  took 
courage  to  look  in  the  face  of  the  robber 
who  had  forced  her  hither,  when,  to  her 
inexpressible  delight,  she  recognized  the 
features  of  the  man  who  had  furnished 
her  with  the  weapon,  as  «he  was  retiring 
to  her  chamber.  She  had  scarcely  time 
to  felicitate  herself  upon  this  discovery, 
before  her  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
loud  shriek,  and,  in  an  instant  the  door  of 
the  apartment  was  burst  open,  and  La- 
dies Anne  and  Lucy  appeared,  pursued 
by  the  captain  and  three  of  his  gang. — 
They  had  already  reached  within  three 
paces  of  Cerulea  and  her  protector,  when 
a  beam  of  wood,  separated  from  the  roof 
by  the  flames,  with  a  loud  crash,  gave 
way,  and  fell  burning  in  the  midst  of  the 
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robbers ;  the  three  ruffians  were  buried 
beneath  it^  while  the  captain  was  struck 
forward  by  the  force  of  the  falling  rafter^ 
and  fell  at  the  feet  of  Cerulea^  where  he  ,, 
was  quickly  dispatched  by  the  friendly  1 
robber.  The  two  ladies  who  were  a  lit- 
tle forward^  when  the  fiery  death  fell 
upon  the  ruffians^  luckily  escaped  without 
the  slightest  injury. 

This  was  a  providential  interference, 
and  Cerulea  and  her  companions  were 
now  able  to  fly  from  this  fatal  building, 
and  happily  attained  the  open  air  with- 
out further  disaster.  The  firstobject  that 
here  struck  them,  was  the  Honourable 
Pipkill  Crownest,  vigorously  engaged 
with  two  of  the  ruffians,  who  were  on  the 
point  of  overpowering  him;  the  apostate 
robber  coming  to  his  assistance,  changed 
the  odds,  and  they  finally  vanquished  and 
slew  the  marauders.     Some  men  of  Ceru* 
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lea's  party  were  now  gathered  together  in 
safety,  racked  however  with  the  most  tor- 
menting fears  for  their  companions,  when 
their  attention  was  aroused  by  female 
screams ;  on  casting  their  eyes  towards 
the  spot  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  they 
beheld  Charlotta  and  Eliza  at  a  window 
calling  for  assistance,  whilst  the  flames, 
approaching  every  instant,  increased  the 
peril  of  their  situation.  Crownest  ran 
about  almost  distmcted,  till  he  perceived 
a  ladder,  which  he  instantly  applied  to 
the  window  and  ascended.  He  had  no 
sooner  gained  the  apartment  and  prepared 
to  descend  with  Charlotta,  than  half-a- 
dozen  of  the  robbers  rushing  out  from  the 
hall,  ran  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and 
began  to  drag  it  away  :  had  they  succeed- 
ed, his  fate  and  that  of  the  lady's  would 
have  been  inevitabe.  Urged  by  the  des- 
peration of  the  moment,  he  exerted  his 
strength,  he  pushed  down  on  them  a  mass 
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of  stones  and  rubbish  which  felled  four 
of  them.  Cerulea's  male-servants  then 
appeared,  and  dispatching  the  other  two, 
lield  the  foot  of  the  ladder  firm  whilst 
Crownest  and  Charlolta  descended,  which 
they  had  no  sooner  accomplished  than  a 
servant  ran  up  the  ladder  and  succeeded 
in  rescuing  the  Lady  Eliza. 

When  they  had  reached  the  ground, 
Cerulea,  affectionately  embracing  her 
companions,  joined  them  in  returning 
thanks  to  that  all-seeing  power  which 
could,  out  of  the  horrors  of  such  a  scene 
as  this,  extricate  the  innocent  whilst 
the  guilty  perished.  They  all  wondered 
that  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  robbers 
had  as  yet  made  their  appearance,  and 
could  not  conjecture  what  was  become  of 
them.  No  one  neither  knew  any  thing  of 
Sir  Anthony.  Crownest  said,  that  when 
they  first  perceived  the  fi.re  they  attempt- 
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ed  to  force  their  apartment ;  but  that  a 
part  of  the  gang  rushing-  into  it,  separated 
them,  and  he  had  seen  no  more  of  either 
him  or  the  doctor  :  that  himself  had  esca- 
ped through  the  confusion  of  the  robbers 
in  this  drcridful  scene.  About  two  dozen 
of  the  robbers  were  now  perceived,  busily 
employed  in  removing  something  from  a 
particular  quarter  of  the  building,  towards 
which  the  flames  were  rapidly  advancing; 
our  party  was  too  small  to  attack  them, 
and  observed  them  in  silence  :  they  all 
made  a  simultaneous  rush  to  this  impor- 
tant spot,  and,  whilst  eagerly  engaged  in 
extricating  something  from  it,  they  were 
all  collected  on  it,  the  fire  gains  it — it  is 
the  magazine — and  a  tremendous  explo- 
sion, scattering  their  carcases  in  the  air, 
accomplishes  the  destruction  of  this  dia* 
bolical  fraternity. 

This  convulsion  nearly  completed  the 
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ruin  of  the  castle,  one  turret  alone  stands, 
and  from  that  one  side  has  fallen  ;  through 
this  aperture  Sir  Anthony  is  now  disco- 
vered, suspended  by  a  chain  round  his 
body,  from  a  beam  several  yards  from 
the  ground,  and  ignited  from  one  end  to 
the  other  ;  he  continues  for  some  moments 
in  this  situation — the  beam  burns  —  it 
breaks  and  he  falls — on  his  legs,  how- 
ever, and  with  very  little  hurt.  Escaping 
from  the  tottering  tower,  he  is  now 
enabled  to  join  his  friends,  all  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  the  doctor,  ar^ 
now  assembled. 

The  fire  has  by  this  time  caught  the  trees, 
and  the  conflagration  extends  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  forest,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  party  to  remove  to  a 
small  distance.  On  getting  out  of  the 
immediate  glare  of  the  flames,  they  per- 
ceive that  the  faint  dawn  of  the  morning 
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now  began  to  appear,  and  the  fresh 
breezes,  gently  fanning  their  heated  faces, 
are  at  once  cheerful  and  reviving. 

They  had  now  time  and  inclination  to 
pause  and  contemplate  the  devastation 
from  which  they  had  just  escaped.  The  fire 
was  still  powerful  enough  to  shew  the  awful 
extent  of  the  ruins.  They  had  previous- 
ly formed  no  conception  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  building  in  which  they  had  been 
incarcerated,  and  which  was  now  evident 
from  the  vast  surface  of  devastation  which 
expanded  on  their  view.  The  whole 
party  shuddered  at  the  reflection  that  they 
jnight  have  been  doomed  to  annihilation, 
or  what  was  still  worse,  io  a  protracted 
existence  of  wretched  servitude,  doomed 
to  endure  the  most  degrading,  the  most 
horrid  insults  which  savage  licenciousness, 
unbridled  by  any  touch  of  refinement, 
could  have  offered  to  them,  and  far  from 
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the  knowledge  of  any  of  their  connec- 
tions,  where  no  eye  could  have  reached 
them,  no  solace,  no  relief,  could  have 
rendered  them  service.  This  picture  of 
what  might  have  been,  served  to  heighten 
their  gratitude  for  what  had  been  their 
fate.  Their  thanks  to  heaven  were  re- 
doubled with  a  fervor  which  could  not 
be  exceeded ;  but  while  their  eyes  were 
still  upraised,  and  the  tide  of  delightful 
extacy  was  still  flowing,  the  sound  of 
martial  music  at  a  distance,  broke  in 
upon  their  exalted  employment,  and  re- 
called them  to  the  recollection  of  their 
present  situation.  It  was  evident  that 
the  strains  proceeded  from  troops  that 
were  marching  to  their  assistance,  and, 
directed  by  the  sounds,  they  determined 
to  move  forwards,  and  meet  the  friendly 
protection,  which  the  loud  and  alarming 
horrors  of  the  night  had  evidently  put  in 
motion  to  their  aid.   The  ladies  moved  for- 
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ward  with  agility  and  hope,  and  Sir  A.n-« 
thony  and  Crovvnest  began  most  courage- 
ously to  crack  their  jokes  on  the  singu- 
larity of  this  adventure,  to  beguile  the 
way. 

They  advanced  but  little  way  before 
they  heard  the  groans  of  some  one  in 
distress  ;  and,  turning  aside  from  the  path, 
they  found  Doctor  Dutchland  under  a 
tree,  bewailing  that  he  had  been  so  seri- 
ously hurt  in  his  escape  that  he  could  not 
advance  a  step  further.  He  informed 
them  that  his  exit  from  the  castle  had  been 
interrupted  by  no  one,  but  that  he  been 
dreadfully  bruised  by  the  falling  of  tim- 
bers about  him,  and  that,  having  at  last 
succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  flaming 
building,  he  had  crawled  so  far  in  the 
hopes  of  joining  such  of  his  friends  as 
might  have  escaped ;  but  that,  owing  to 
the  injuries  he  had  received,  he  was  una- 
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ble  to  proceed  any  further.  The  sun 
now  rose  in  all  its  brilliancy,  and  contri- 
buted to  diminish  the  power  of  the  flames, 
which,  having'  consumed  a  knot  of  trees 
which  immediately  joined  the  castle,  were 
rapidly  subsiding*. 

The  joyful  sound  of  the  military  music 
continued  to  approach,  still  several  small 
bodies  of  troops  were  in  view,  who  8oon 
came  up  with  our  travellers.  They  had 
been  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
flames,  and,  guided  by  them,  had  pene- 
trated to  this  most  sequestered  part  of  the 
forest,  which  none  ever  recollected  to  have 
visited  before  they  escorted  the  carriage 
which  contained  Cerulea's  attendants,  who 
had  been  left  behind,  and  also  led  the 
horses  of  the  other  equipage,  which  they 
had  found  wandering  about  the  forest. 
At  a  Httle  distance  from  the  ruins  were 
seen  the  two  carriages  and  horses,  whi^l^ 
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had  been  placed  at  a  sufficient  distance  to 
avoid  injury.  The  whole  of  the  party  were 
by  this  time  so  overcome  by  the  fatigues 
and  terrors  they  had  endured,  that  they 
were  unable  to  give  any  account  of  what 
they  had  gone  through.  They  ascended  the 
carriages  which  were  quickly  prepared  for 
their  reception,  and  proceeded  to  Nurem- 
burg,  where  they  arrived  before  noon,  when 
they  immediately  retired  to  rest,  of  which 
they  had  so  much  need,  and,  after  some 
hours'  sleep,  rose  pretty  well  refreshed,  so 
much  so,  at  least,  as  to  be  able  to  detail 
the  full  particulars  to  the  officer  who 
commanded  the  guard.  He  was  astonish- 
ed at  so  singular  a  recital,  and  heartily 
congratulated  them  on  their  miraculous 
escape,  which  exceeded,  he  said,  any  thing 
that  had  ever  come  to  his  knowledge. 

It  was  far  from  astonishing,  that,  at  the 
close  of  such  a  war  as  had  lately  desolated 
G  2 
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Europe,  such  a  gang  as  that  they  had  en- 
countered should  exist;  but  it  was  sur- 
prising that  they  should  have  been  able 
to  occupy  and  commit  their  depredations 
in  that  forest  without  having  been  disco- 
vered. As  to  the  building,  no  one  seemed 
to  be  aware  of  its  existence — it  had  for- 
merly been  some  military  post.  A  few 
ilays'  rest  at  Nuremberg  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  recruit  the  strength  of  Ceru- 
lea  and  her  companions  after  what  they 
.gone  through  ;  and  indeed  it  was  extreme- 
ly wonderful,  and  a  proof  of  the  strength 
of  their  constitutions^  that  it  did  not  occa- 
sion consequences  of  a  much  more  seri- 
ous description.  After  sojourning  about 
4,hree  days  at  Nuremberg,  in  which  time 
they  recovered  from  all  the  effects  of  their 
perils;  they  again  set  forward^  and  a 
journey  of  two  days  brought  them  with- 
out farther  accident  to  Basle. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


Ceruha's  manner  of  ii/'i  in  Switzerland. — Her 
change  in  her  habits — Her  Letter  to  her  daugh^ 
ter.-^The  family  with  which  she  and  her  house- 
hold  become  acquainted.  The  amour  of  the  Ho' 
nourabie  Pidkill  Crownest.-^The  history  of  Gre- 
gorio. 


Cerulea  had  travelled  into  Switzerland 
for  the  express  purpose  of  regalin*»-  her 
imagination  with  the  sublime  and  pictures- 
que beauties  of  its  scenery ;  she  did  not, 
however,  find  the  Pai/s  de  Vaud  to  possess 
any  of  those  coups  d'ml  which  she  had 
anticipated,  and  therefore  saw  no  induce- 
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ment  to  prolong  her  stay  in  that  pro- 
vince. She  accordingly  remained  there 
but  a  few  days^  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
that  repose  of  which,  after  her  late  fa- 
tigues and  dangers^  she  stood  so  much  in 
need.  She  then  set  forward  to  Berne^ 
where  she  arrived  in  three  days ;  and,  find- 
ing its  situation  such  as  her  fondest  fancy 
had  pictured  it  to  be,  resolved  to  spend 
some  time  in  so  delightful  a  neighbour- 
hood. 

At  Berne  there  were  neither  palaces 
nor  grand  hotels,  but  there  were  in  the 
vicinity  villas  which  the  enthusiast  of  na- 
ture would  have  considered  a  paradise ; 
and  where  might  be  enjoyed  all  the  com- 
forts of  reasonable  existence,  though  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  procure  any 
of  those  splendid  luxuries  which  consti- 
tute tlie  happiness  of  many.  In  one  of 
these  villas,  sufficiently  large  and  coramo- 
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clioas,  did  Cerulea  establish  her  house- 
hold; and,  though  perhaps  herself  was 
the  only  individual  capable  of  adequately 
enjoying  the  calm  felicity  of  a  roman- 
lic  retirement,  yet  no  one  of  them  could 
refrain  from  expressing  a  first  emotion  of 
admiration  at  the  delightful  situation  of 
their  mansion,  and  the  prospect  it  com- 
manded. 

Quietly  settled  in  this  peaceful  abode, 
Cerulea  prepared  her  mind  for  all  those 
placid  enjoyments  it  promised,  and  once 
more  called  into  calm  collected  exercise 
those  contemplative  faculties  which  had 
long  been  distracted  by  a  multiplicity  of 
harassing  and  discomposing  circumstances. 
She  cast  a  scrutinizing  eye  over  all  the 
occurrences  of  her  past  life,  and  exa- 
mined, by  a  rigid  rule,  all  her  actions  ; 
,she  now  deliberately  asked  herself  whe- 
ther all  or  any    of    the  misfortunes  and 
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persecutions  she  had  endured  were  to  be 
attributed  to  her  own  imprudence,  or  had 
been  merited  by  her  ill-conduct,  and  her 
conscience  gave  a  decided  neg'ative  to  the 
question.  The  utmost  fault  that  she  could 
bring  home  to  her  bosom  was  a  levity  in 
the  early  part  of  her  career,  characteristic 
of  her  sex  and  age,  and  rather  amiable 
than  otherwise,  and  a  subsequent  un- 
guardedness,  a  want  of  caution  against 
the  artifices  of  those  around  her,  resulting 
from  her  innocent  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  of  man,  and  her  ignorance  of  those 
she  had  to  deal  with;  she  reviewed  with 
all  charity  the  actions  of  the  persons  with 
whom  fate  had  connected  her,  and  whose 
conduct  had  infiuenced  her  fate,  and  she 
saw  in  colours,  too  strongly  to  be  mis- 
taken, debauchery,  falsehood,  treachery, 
ambition,  avurlce,  and  sycophancy,  leagued 
together  to  accomplish  her  ruin. 

Towards  all  those  vices,  and  the  persons 
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who  possessed  them,  her  feelings  were  of 
that  forgiving  mildness  which  the  perfec- 
tion of  religion  can  alone  attain.   But  these 
retrospects,  though  they  did  not  awake  in 
her  the  spirit  of  wrath  and  revenge,  did 
not  fail  to  inspire    her  with  a  disgust  to 
that  society  from  which  she  had  received 
nothing  but    injuries;    she   had    indeed,. 
here  and  there,  found  one  who  would  at- 
tempt to.  stem  the  current  of  oppression 
that  drove  against  her,  and  she  had  some- 
times heard  the  voice  of  a  multitude  sym- 
pathizing in  her  woes  ;  but,  over  the  whole 
earth,  she  ever  found  wickedness  trium- 
phant, and  impiously  scoffing, at  the  petty 
protest  which  virtue  feebly  urged  against 
it.     Not  all  her  merit  could  save  her  irom 
reproach ;  not  the  decided  approbation  of 
all  the  righteous  part  of  community  coufd, 
wipe  away  the  stigma  which  exalted  villa— 
ny  had  marked  upon  her.     Only  in  a  ^e- 
cluMon  like  the  present  could  she  hope  ton; 
G  3 
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fcid  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give. 

Dr.  Dutchland  was  the  only  person  im 
her  suite  who  yielded  a  homage,  eqnal  ta 
her  own^  to  the  sylvan  deities,  with  which 
they  were  surrounded ;  and  his  admiration 
of  their  present  residence  and  quiet  man- 
ner of  life  did  not  arise  from  feelings  al- 
together concordant  with  those  of  Ceru- 
lea.     Whatever  might  have  been  his  opi- 
nion,   under  similar  circumstances,    we 
will    not  pretend   to  judge;   but,    as  it 
was,  the  doctor  had  no  cause  to  complain 
of  society,  it  had  used  him  very  well,  and; 
he  would   have   been  very  unwilling  to 
bid  it  an  eternal  adieu,  but  he  took  a  rea- 
sonable view  of  the  advantages  of  solitude : 
society  he  knew  was  the  proper  field  for 
action ;  and,  that  the  noblest  end  of  ex- 
istence was  to  be  useful  to  our  fellow  crea- 
tures; he  knew  that  a  man,  who  was  of  a 
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meditative  cast  of  mind,  might  meditate  in 
a  city  as  well  as  on  a  rock  ;  but  he  likewise 
knew,  that   both  the   intellectual  powers 
and  the  finer  feelings,  by  a  perpetual  and 
uninterrupted  intercourse  with  the  busy 
world,  and  a  constant  collision  with  abhor- 
rent sentiments  and  degrading  actions  of 
meaner  men,  lose  somewhat  of  their  puri- 
ty, and  become  debased  to  a  standard  be- 
low that  at  which  nature  fixed  them.     A 
temporary  secession  from  society,  and  a 
renewing  one*s  intimacy  with  the  objects 
of  nature  alone,  and  especially  with  those 
of  the   more  sublime  and   elevating  de- 
scription, he  was  sensible  tended  to  revive 
the  enthusiasm  of  virtue,   and  wear  off 
those  viler  habits  and  ideas  which  are  con- 
tracted in  the  great  world.     It  was  in  this  " 
view   only  that  the   doctor  felt  so  much 
pleasure  as    he    now    did    in    rambling 
amongst  the  mountains  of  Switzerland, 

The  mansion  which  Cerulea  had  cho- 
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sen  for  her  present  abode  was  situated  on 
the  highest  of  a  pile  of  eminences,  which 
arose  one  behind  another  in  shelving" 
succession,  but  were  not  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  be  termed  mountains,  or 
even  hills,  it  was  covered  at  the  back 
and  en  the  sides  by  a  thick  forest,  which 
spread  itself  a  considerable  way  down  the 
slope  on  one  side.  A  little  lower  down  on 
the  right  hand  stood  the  village  church 
and  the  parson's  cot. 

At  the  immediate  foot  of  the  descent, 
the  cottages,  which  composed  a  hamlet, 
reminded  the  recluse  of  human  existence, 
and  diversified  the  scene  ;  and  in  front  of 
that,  occupying  all  the  valley,  a  spacious 
lake  stretched  its  pellucid  beauties  into  the 
distance;  the  view  was  bounded  on  alJ 
sides  by  mountains,  whose  summits  the 
most  indefatigable  curiosity  could  scarcely 
attain.     The  prospect  was  all  that  could 
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be  desired,  and,  in  point  of  situation, 
with  reference  to  the  whole  vicinity,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  villa  were  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  each  endeavoured  to  pass 
away  the  time  in  a  manner  as  free  from 
ennui  as  he  could  suggest. 

The  ladies,  in  the  early  part  of  their 
sojournment  in  this  retirement,  rambled 
about  the  country,  admired  the  scenery, 
and  attempted  to  persuade  themselves  that 
it  was  the  most  enchanting  spot  on  earth, 
and  by  reading  some  pretty  sentimental 
novels,  and  assisting  the  imaginations  of 
one  another,  they  had  almost  succeeded 
in  persuading  themselves  that  they  were 
grown  quite  Jilles  de  sentiment j  they  be- 
gan to  talk  of  the  exquisite  beauties  of 
nature,  the  joys  of  congenial  spirits,  and 
the  softer  sympathies  of  the  soul ;  but  they 
soon  found  that  no  effort  could  convert 
them;  that,  after  all,  this;j^0timent  was 
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very  insipid;  a  very  poor  compensation 
for  all  the  pleasures  of  the  metropolis  of 
Albina^  or  even  of  Strasburgh,  and  in  a 
very  short   time  renounced  it  as  an  im- 
practicable system.     They  then  applied 
to  those  little  accomplishments  of  fancy 
with  which  ladies  of  rank  contrive  to  bear 
the  burthen  of    time  with  less   fatigue; 
and  to  kill  off  some  occasional  hours  they 
procured  from  Paris  a  large  collection  of 
books  of   a  very    different  nature   from 
those  they  had  before  been  reading,  and 
consoled  one  another  by  talking  about  all 
that  was  done  in  this  city  and  that^  and 
imagining  how  so  and  so  was  going  on, 
and   anticipating  all  the  delights  which 
Italy   would  hereafter  present  to  them 
wishmg  at  the  same  time  that  any  thing 
would  occur  which  could  cure  the  prin- 
cess of  her  romantic  propensity. 

The  gentlemen  did  not  find  the  time 
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haiyg  altogether  so  heavy  on  their  hand8> 
though  they  could  have  very  well  ad- 
mitted a  few  enlivening'  companions  to 
cheer  the  evening  honrs.  They  hunted 
among  the  mountains,  and  sailed  on  the 
lake,  and  rode  out  to  view  all  the  curiow- 
ties  within  reach  of  their  residence.  They 
also  attempted  to  form  some  sort  of  ac- 
quaintance,  even  in  this  sparely  pop«-^ 
lated  neighbourhood ;  in  this^  however, 
they  were  not  very  successful^  the  only 
conversihle  family  they  could  find,  above 
the  rank  of  peasants,  was  that  of  St. 
Valune,  the  pastor  of  the  village,  and  the 
members  of  this  fsunily  were  not  of  the 
most  lively  description;  indeed^  nothing 
could  well  be  more  sombre,  but,  however, 
they  were  preferable  to  total  seclusion 
from  all  bnmaa  beings. 

Dr.  Dutchland  did  not  at  all  approve 
of  the  tur»    of  mind  which   had  lately 
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taken  possession  of  Cerulea  ;  he  thought, 
that  by  reflections  so  gloomy  as  those 
which  now  occupied  her,  her  energies 
would  become  enervated,  her  disposition 
spoilt,  and  her  happiness  by  no  means 
advanced.  He  endeavoured,  by  judicious 
observations  and  frequent  appeals  to 
those  passions  and  sentiments  which  he 
could  not  suppose  to  be  entirely  extinct 
in  her,  to  draw  her  mind  from  this  mor- 
bid gloom,  and  recall  it  to  those  scenes 
of  active  life,  which  she  was  so  well 
calculated  to  grace  and  benefit. 

When  they  were  sometimes  walking  to- 
gether, and  surveying  in  silent  admiration 
the  sublime  beauties  which  every  moment 
presented  themselves,  glowing  with  the 
sensations  which  the  surrounding  objects 
inspired,  "  How  delightful,"  would  Ce- 
rulea exclaim,  ''  is  this  exclusion  from  the 
busy  haunts  of  men !  how  much  more  ele- 
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\tited  is  our  existence  in  this  happy  spot ! 
Here,  by  an  ardent  admiration  of  those 
imposing  beauties  which  nature  ofiTers  to 
our  senses,  we  tender  an  acceptable  ho- 
mage to  the  Creator  of  them  !  Here  we 
have  leisure  to  cultivate  all  those  senti- 
ments which  are  the  pride  of  human  na- 
ture,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  those  lit- 
tle feelings  which  belong  to  the  world  I — 
Here,  unbiassed  by  the  influence  of  friends, 
unagitated  by  the  persecutions  of  foes, 
unharassed  by  pressing  circumstances,  our 
feelings  are  pure,  our  morals  correct,  our 
virtue  uncontaminated.  The  soul  must 
possess  the  inspiration  of  a  saint  which 
can  in  a  steady  uninterrupted  course  pre- 
serve the  standard  of  propriety  through  a 
life  of  busy  intercourse  with  man.  Look 
but  a  little  beyond  the  margin  of  that  lake, 
and  there  are  thousands  of  human  beings 
collected  together  in  a  sort  of  association, 
regulated  by  certain  laws  which  they  have 
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supposed  best  calculated  to  secure  the 
rights  of  each,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
whole ;  and  yet  it  is  the  business  of  one 
half  of  that  society  to  make  the  other  half 
miserable,  to  rob  them  of  what  they  pos- 
sess, to  evade  the  laws,  to  disturb  the 
peace,  to  ruin  the  fame,  or  the  domestic 
comfort  of  each  other,  to  acquire  power, 
to  gratify  revenge,  to  satiate  envy.  What 
a  thousand  horrid  wicked  motives  sway 
the  actions  of  those  men  !  Throw  open 
the  hearts  of  the  city,  and  what  a  scene 
of  villany  shall  we  behold  I" 

Dr.  Dutchland  would  listen  attentively 
to  these  declamations,  and  suffer  her  to 
pursue  the  thread  of  her  reasoning  to  the 
end^  that  he  might  observe  to  what  sort  of 
a  conclusion  she  brought  it ;  and  he  would 
then  attempt  to  weaken  the  force  of  her 
feelings,  and  turn  the  channel  of  her  ideas 
in  some  such  words  as^ the  following: — 
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*'  This  temporary  seclusion,  madam,  from 
t'le  busy  affairs  of  life  is  doubtless  benefi- 
cial, no  less  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  than  to  the  health ;  and  so  far  is 
reasonable  and  proper,  and  consistent 
with  the  end  of  our  being*.  But  pardon 
me,  madam,  if  I  consider  a  total  secession 
from  societ}  a  derelictian  of  our  duty,  and 
an  opposition  to  those  purposes  for  which 
we  were  created.  We  must  not  suffer  the 
injuries  we  may  receive  from  some  mdi- 
riduals  of  the  human  species  to  prejudice 
ns  against  the  whole  of  that  race  to  which 
we  belong,  with  whom  we  must  associate, 
and  to  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  be  useful. — - 
Trust  me,  madam,  we  render  a  homage 
much  more  acceptable  to  our  maker  in  ad- 
miring, in  appreciating,  and  endeavour* 
ing.  to  benefit  rather  than  to  injure  that 
noblest  work  of  his  hands  —  Man. — 
The  whole  of  the  powers  w^ith  which 
we    are    endued  are    such   as^   ere    cal- 
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culated  to  operate  in  society,  and  in  so- 
ciety alone,  and  in  solitude  they  become 
useless.  That  calm  repose  you  have  ad- 
verted to  is  doubtless  welcome  to  a  weak 
and  inactive  soul,  but  ought  not  to  be  so 
to  one  which  is  capable  of  directing  to- 
wards good  ends  the  energies  of  thousands. 
Where  is  the  merit  of  virtue  of  it  be  not 
in  resisting  effectually  the  inroads  of  vice, 
and  of  preserving  itself  unsullied  amidst 
all  the  defilements  through  which  it  must 
sometimes  pass.  The  distinctions  of  rank 
and  the  gradations  of  power  are  all  insti- 
tuted for  useful  purposes,  and  to  each  be- 
long a  particular  set  of  duties.  Their 
possessors  are  the  creatures  of  society, 
and,  consequently,  cannot  be  in  their 
place  out  of  society. 

"  You  have  been  pleased  to  take  a  ra- 
ther dismal  view  of  the  state  of  society  in 
the  nearest  populous  city.     Suppose  I  re- 
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verse  the  picture,  or  rather  say^  that,  to 
my  eyes,  it  appears  in  different  colours  — 
I  can  distinguish  there  many  persons  of 
rank  and  office  assiduously  and  constantly 
employed  io  the  affairs  of  state,  sacrificing 
their  own  ease,  in  many  cases  their  own 
interest,'  and  constantly  their  own  com- 
fort, for  the  public  good.  I  can  perceive 
multitudes  of  good  men,  the  only  object 
of  whose  existence  is  to  do  good,  who  are 
now  perpetually  employed  in  relieving  the 
necessities,  reconciling  the  differences, 
assuaging  the  sorrows,  reforming  the  con- 
duct, enlightening  the  understanding,  and 
improving  the  minds,  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures. 1  see  their  charitable  exertions 
prospering,  and  a  large  proportion  of  so- 
ciety materially  benefitted  by  their  good 
offices.  I  see  aumerous  pictures  of  do- 
mestic and  social  comfort,  and  the  majo- 
rity of  Xhe  inhabitants  both  good  and 
happy.     Here  and  there  stalks  a  solitary 
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ruffian^  despised  and  execrated  by  the 
rest^  affording  no  encouragement  to  any 
one  to  tread  in  his  footsteps.  And  what 
^  glorious  employment,  what  a  valuable 
privilege  to  a  mind  which  possesses  ener- 
gies such  as  yours^  to  wield  the  affairs  of 
Buch  a  people,  to  improve  what  is  good 
amongst  ihem,  to  repress  what  is  evil,  to 
encourage  and  reward  the  deserving,  and 
to  discountenance  and  punish  the  unwor- 
thy ;  to  amend  what  is  defective  in  their 
institutions,  to  adapt  them  to  the  change 
of  affairs ;  in  short,  to  occupy  yourself 
entirely  in  forwarding  the  interests,  raising 
the  character,  and  increasing  the  happi- 
ness of  a  numerous  people. 

''  Such,  madam,  are  the  objects  which 
you  should  have  in  view ;  they  are  sttch 
a&  nature  as  well  as  the  institutions  of  so- 
ciety point  out  to  you  :  and  though  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  moment  are 
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m)t  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  functions 
80  noble,  yet,  madam,  the  time  may  come. 
If  hope  it  will,  when  you  shall  bless  the 
Providence  which  plat  ed  you  in  such  sta- 
tion in  society,  that  you  could  benefit  all, 
and  you  shall  rejoice  and  glory  in  the  hap- 
piness of  millions,  who  will  venerate  the 
institutions  by  which  you  have  secui*ed  it 
to  them/' 

The  doctor,  it  may  be  imagined,  consi- 
dered this  mor^eau  of  eloquence  quite  un* 
answerable ;  and  so  it  appeared  to  be, 
mnce  Cerulea  did  not  attempt  to  controvert 
it  or  to  continue  the  discussion  :  its  power 
of  convincing-  is  not  so  certain;  for,  in 
fact,  Cerulea  felt  as  much  in  love  with  her 
present  solitude  as  she  did  'ere  the  doctor 
had  produced  this  touching  harangue,— 
The  case  was  with  Cerulea  as  it  is  with 
many  whilst  smarting  under  the  injuries 
they  have  received  from  men ;  and  find- 
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ing  none  but  enemies  in  those  with  whom 
circumstances  have  immediately  connected 
them  ;  their  reason  is  obscured,  their  feel- 
ings are  irritated,  their  own  little  circle 
appears  to  them  an  epitome  of  society  at 
lar^e,  and  taking  frig-ht  at  its  disgusting 
attributes,  they  fly  into  solitude,  abjuring 
the  race  of  man.  Time  teaches  them 
that  solitude  is  poor  consolation  in  dis- 
tress ;  that  society  is  the  only  element  in 
which  the  human  mind  can  exist  and 
flourish  ;  and  they  are  glad  to  return  into 
its  bosom  better  able  to  appreciate  its  ad- 
vantages, more  willing  to  forgive  its  de- 
fects. Cerulea  had,  as  yet,  felt  but  little 
of  the  comfort  or  discomfort  of  solitude. 
The  only  advantage  which  it  at  present 
possessed  in  her  estimation  was  its  novelty, 
and  the  beauties  with  which  in  Switzer- 
land it  was  embellished. 

Amongst  her  meditations  it  was  natural 
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that  her  daughter  should  occupy  a  place  ; 
indeed,  she  was  the  favorite  subject  of 
them — almost  the  only  subject  of  her  re- 
flection ;  and  though  in  what  Cerulea 
meant  for  a  philosophical  disquisition  on 
solitude,  she  did  not  choose  to  introduce 
her,  she  would  at  this  moment  have  con- 
sidered Berne,  in  her  daughter's  compa* 
ny^  a  perfect  paradise.  The  wish  to  com- 
municate with  her  naturally  followed  close 
upon  these  reflections,  and  Cerulea  per- 
ceived that  the  present  was  an  opportunity 
more  favorable  to  writing  to  her  than  any 
*he  was  likely  to  enjoy  'ere  her  return  to 
Albina.  She  accordingly  took  advantage 
of  it  and  addressed  the  following  epistle. 

''  Berne,  in  Switzerland, 

18—. 

^'  My  only  hope  and  comfort,  my  dar- 
ling Gemldine, 
''  Can  words  express  to  you  the  conso- 
lation, the  rapture  I  felt,  on  perusing  your 

VOL.    II.  fl 
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afft^ctionate  letter ;  but  you,  who  have  per- 
ceived t'iie  tear^of  extatic  joy  trickle  down 
these  care-worn  cheeks  whilst  I  have  been 
gazing  onyou,  may  know  how  precious  to 
me  is  every  memorial  of  you.  But  of 
memorials  I  have  no  need  — you  are  never 
absent  from  my  thoughts— assurances  of 
your  love  I  require  not— I  am  sensible 
that  my  doting  aft'ection  is  returned ;  and 
yet,  what  can  be  more  dear  to  me  than 
the  lines  which  you  trace.  I  seethe  work 
of  your  hands— I  read  your  sentiments — 
I  receive  again,  and  no  repetition  of  them 
can  lessen  their  value,  the  testimonies  of 
the  love  you  have  for  me.  If  there  is  one 
circumstance  more  than  another  that  can 
increase  the  pleasure  I  have  in  hearing 
from  you,  it  is  the  hearing  of  your  hap- 
piness, or  of  any  thing  tending  to  pro- 
jnote  it. 

'VHow  much  was  I  rejoiced  by   the 
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date  of  your  letter !  you  are  on  the  sea- 
side inhaling  the  salubrious  breezes  of  the 
ocean — they  impart  strength  to  your 
frame^  and  beauty  to  your  countenance! 
Oh  that  I  could  watch  their  operation — 
that  1  could  aid  it  by  my  fostering  care^ 
and  with  encreasing  transport  view  each 
day  your  advance  to  perfect  health  !  1  was 
sure  that  the  father,  wlio  was  happy 
enough  to  possess  such  a  child,,  could  not 
suffer  her  to  pine  in  sickness,  and  withhold 
from  her  the  only  certain  means  of  her 
recovery.  You  are  still  environed  by 
circumstances  of  the  most  disagreeable 
nature ;  'tis  needless  to  recommend  re- 
signation to  you — the  tenor  of  your  letter 
evinces  by  how  proper  a  spirit  every 
action  of  your  life,  every  emotion  of  your 
soul,   is  actuated. 

"  I  send  you  herewith,  not  doubting 
that  it  will  be  acceptable  to  you^  a  journal 
H  2 
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cf  my  tour^  and  a  journal  not  only  of  oc- 
currences, but  of  the  different  feelings 
which  possessed  me  at  the  different  times 
of  my  writing.*  You  will  collect  from 
it  all  the  events  that  have  passed,  all  the 
dangers,  all  the  pleasures  that  I  have 
known,  and  I  will,  therefore,  not  advert 
to  any  of  them  here.  You  will  find  that 
my  mind  has  continued  in  a  state  as 
composed  and  serene  as  could  possibly 
have  been  expected;  and  that  yourself 
have  occupied  most  of  the  moments  de- 
voted to  meditation. 

"  I  purpose  remaining  some  time  in  the 


*  It  is  partly  from  this  Journal,  which,  together 
with  the  letter,  has  been  kindly  furnished  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  this  tale,  that  I  have  been 
able  to  perfect  it,  and  to  present  it  to  the  public  as 
a  regular  connected  narrative  of  all  that  occurred 
•on  the  tour. 
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tlelightful  retirement  from  which  this  is 
dated;  the  descriptions  which  travellers 
may  have  conveyed  to  you^  can  impress 
you  with  but  a  very  feeble  idea  of  the  sub- 
lime beauties  with  which  it  abounds  ;  they 
defy  all  attempt  at  description;  and  I 
find  the  quiet  undisturbed  life  which  I  am 
here  enabled  to  lead,  much  more  conso- 
nant to  the  state  of  my  feelings^  than 
the  harassing  formalities  and  tumultuous 
transactions  of  busy  society.  Were  you 
here — but  that  is  a  thought  on  which  I 
must  not  dwell ;  for  it  banishes  all  con- 
tentment, and  transports  my  imagination, 
to  scenes  which  my  senses  can  never  en- 
joy. I  entreat  you,  if  possible,  to  send 
me  your  picture  —  in  the  hurry  of  my 
leaving  town  at  so  short  a  notice,  I  neglect- 
ed to  take  it  with  me;  indeed,  it  might 
have  been  impossible  to  procure  so  ma- 
terial a  consolation  as  would  be  the  con- 
stant pre^eac^  of  a  striking  resemblance 
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of  you.  How  often^  how  long  should  I 
gaze  at  it. — I  should  ti-ace  your  virtues  in 
the  lineaments  of  your  countenance — I 
should  read  your  atfection  in  your  eyes, 
and  imagination  would  be  tempted  to  sup- 
ply speech  for  your  mute  lips — such 
speech  as  would  convey  most  comfort  to 
my  heart — such  speech  as  I  am  sure  you 
would  utter.  You  will  certainly  contrive 
some  means  of  gratifying  my  fond  wish  ; 
1  am  confident  you  will  I 

'*  Shall  I  say  more — shall  I  reiterate  my 
expressions  of  love — 'twere  needless— I 
take  leave  of  you,  till  reanimated  and  de- 
lighted with  the  contemplation  of  your 
portrait  I  hasten  to  thank  you  for  the  in- 
estimable gift^  when  you  will  again  re- 
ceive the  tender  greetings,  the  tender 
conversations,    and  the  tender  adieus  of 

Cerulea, 
''  Princess  Pompion  of  Albina, 
Countess  of  Butterwolf  and  Grainwall/* 
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This  packet  dispatched^    Cerulea    in- 
dulged in  a  thousand  pleasing  anticipa- 
tions^ and  tha  delights  which  its  contents 
would  cause  to  the  heart  of  Gemldine, 
presented  themselves  to  her  busy  fancy. 
Occupied  by  her  feelings,  she  conversed 
but  little ;  sought  the  most  solitary  walks, 
and  secluded  herself  even  from  her  own 
attendants,    who,  on    the    contrary,    en- 
deavoured to  render  their  residence  the 
abode  of  social  pleasure,   and  therefore 
tliey  courted  the  society  of  the  new  ac- 
quaintance they  had  found  out, 

St,  Valune  was,  indeed,  unlike  what 
Cerirlea's  company  had  been  used  to  see, 
and  what  they  wished  for.  He  was  the 
pastor  of  the  village,  and  a  man  in  every 
respect  qualified  for  the  office.  His  re- 
ligion was  the  Calvitiistic ;  and  if  he  felt 
and  professed  it  with  zeal,  it  was  at  least 
equalled  by  his  veracity.     Nor  were  the 
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forms  and  rites  of  religion  his^  nor  its 
abstract  doctrines  all  he  knew  of  it :  he 
was  deeply  practised^  and  well- confirmed 
in  every  christian  virtue.  The  tempta- 
tion  of  great  prosperity  he  had  not  gone 
through ;  the  ordeal  of  grief  he  had  ho- 
norably passed : — his  sorrow  had  been  of 
the  most  severe  kind ;  but  he  had  suffered 
as  a  man — not  as  a  saint.  No  murmur  of 
complaint  had  escaped  him  :  he  had  felt — 
oh,  how  acutely  felt!^ — he  had  wept  till 
tears  had  become  habitual  to  him  ;  but  he 
never  rebelled  against  the  hand  that 
chastised  him — he  enaured  his  sorrows, 
and  the  having  endured  them  added  dig- 
nity to  his  character,  and  lustre  t^  his 
virtue. 

Saint  Valune  had  now  attained  the 
age  of  sixty,  and  he  possessed  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  who  had  conquered  the 
world  and  its  cares.     He  was  tall  and 
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thin ;  his  countenance,  though  strongly 
marked,  displayed  a  placid  benignity  :  his 
eyes  shone  with  a  chastened  brilliancy, 
and  his  whole  figure  impressed  on  the 
beholder  the  idea  af  suffering  and  resign- 
ed sanctity.  He  did  not  speak  much ; 
but  he  spoke  with  so  much  mildness  and 
suavity,  that  whatever  he  said  charmed 
his  hearers  —he  spoke  as  a  man  who  had 
experienced  the  worst  the  world  could  do 
— the  best  that  Heaven. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Saint 
Valune  monopolized  his  sorrows ;  that  he 
had  no  one  to  share  them,  no  one  to  con- 
sole him  :  he  had  a  daughter — and  such  a 
daughter ! — Elvine  was  like  an  angel  sent 
from  Heaven  to  soothe  the  woes  of  the 
suffering  saint.  But  his  griefs  were  her's : 
the  subject  of  them  was  common  to  both. 
The  age  of  Elvine  was  twenty ;  her  per- 
jBon  and  mind  of  the  most  lovely  descrip- 
^  3 
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tion.  She  was  above  the  middle  size, 
and  exquisitely  proportioned.  Her  face 
was  a  perfect  oval;  her  hair  and  eyes 
black,  and  her  complexion  a  shade  remo- 
ved from  the  fairest.  Her  cheeks  were 
tinted  with  a  bloom  that  not  even  care 
could  drive  away ;  and  the  brilliant  lustre 
of  her  dark  eyes  spoke  an  intellect  of  the 
first  order.  Her  neck  was  long  and  finely 
turned,  and  rising  from  a  full  luxuriant 
chest,  had  an  air  of  commanding  dignity. 
The  open  freedom  of  her  countenance 
was  tempered  with  a  cast  of  sorrow, 
which  but  added  to  her  charms  :  her  gait 
was  firm  and  free,  and  every  turn  of  her 
countenance,  every  glance  of  her  eye, 
every  motion  of  her  limbs,  impressed  the 
beholder  not  less  with  respect  and  awe 
than  with  admiration.  Her  dress  was  of 
the  most  simple  kind  :  contrary  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  it  generally  was  en- 
tirely white  :  her  hair,  gathered  tog/ether 
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in  the  Madona  style,  was  thrown  back,  and 
confined  only  with  a  white  ribbon,  flowed 
down  her  shoulders  and  gave  a  fine  relief 
to  the  symmetry  of  lier  neck.  But  if  her 
person  at  first  sights  imposed  the  yoke  of 
admiration  on  all  beholders,  how  firmly 
was  it  ri vetted  when  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance exposed  all  the  excellencies  of  her 
mind  and  heart! 

When  our  travellers  first  became  ac- 
quainted   with     these    individuals,    they 
could  .i^ot   help   being*   struck   with     the 
beauty  and  air  of  superiority  which  be- 
^Jonged  to  Elvine.     Saint  Valune   himself 
they  were  inclined  to  think  an  old  quiz, 
who  was  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  made  a 
joke  of.     They    soon    felt  the   difierence 
betweenthis  couple  and  tliemselves  ;  they 
found   Elvine  was  not  delighted  by   the 
hoaor  of  their  notice— tliey  found  her  re- 
served and  retiring,  and  that  she  cou^- 
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Sieved  their  attempts  at  cultivating  aui  in- 
timacy with  her,  rather  as  an  intrusion^ 
than  a  favor ;  yet  she  could  not  be  impo- 
lite or  unkind :  in  short,  they  discovered 
that  she  was  sensible  not  only  of  their 
dissimilarity,  but  on  which  side  the  real 
advantages  lay;  and  that  she  preferred 
the  society  of  her  quizzical  old  father  and 
her  own  employments  to  their  fashionable 
chit-chat. 

Whatever  might  be  their  opinion  of  St. 
Yalune,  our  party  were  too  well  bred  no^t 
to  treat  him  with  deference,  and  their 
real  desire  to  make  an  acquaintance  of 
him,  induced  them  to  adopt  the  most  con- 
ciliating behaviour.  He  perceived  their 
*desire,  and  his  heart  overflowing  with  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  could  oppose  no 
obstacle  to  their  design:  he  knew  that 
they  were  not  such  persons  as  he  should 
"Choose  for  companions ;  that  neither  bim« 
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self  nor  his  daoghter  conld  gain  any  ad- 
vantage from  their  society — but  he  saw 
them  persons  of  refined  manners — he  saw 
them  in  a  foreign  country  wrthout  con- 
nexions and  desirous  of  forming  some ; 
and  lie  could  not  deny  them  that  familiarity 
they  seemed  so  anxious  to  establish.  In 
whatever  point  of  view  they  might  at  first 
liave  been  disposed  to  consider  St.  Valune, 
they  soon  discovered  that  he  was  a  very 
unfit  subject  for  joking— his  griefs,  and 
that  such  he  had  they  soon  learnt,  to  every 
feeling  heart  rendered  him  sacred;  his 
intellectual  superiority,  which  they  could 
not  help  discerning,  commanded  respect ; 
and  the  kindness  which  he  manifested 
towards  them  won  their  good  will. 

'The  gentlemen,  namely.  Sir  Anthony 
Leg  and  the  Honorable  Pipkill  Crownest^ 
•were  frequent  visitors  at  the  parsonage  ; 
the  ladies  were  too  little  pleased  with  the 
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sombre-solidity  of  St.  Valune,  and  too  en- 
vious of  his  daughter's  charms,  to  become 
very  social  with  them ;  and  Dr.  Dutch- 
land's  philosophy  was  loo  dry  to  endure 
the  refined  sentiment  of  the  g-ood  pastor. 
The  ladies  took  no  small  pains  to  keep 
Cerulea  out  of  the  old  gentleman's  com- 
pany, for  they  feared  lest  in  her  present 
romantic  mood  she  might  be  so  fascinated 
with  the  little  family  as  to  prolong  her 
stay  in  Switzerland  on  their  account,  a 
circumstance  vVhich  could  have  been  far 
from  acceptable  to  them. 

But  though  they  were  agreed  to  a  gay 
and  dissipated  life,  yet  Sir  Anthony  and 
the  Honorable  Pipkill  were  men  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  latter,  a  man  of  considera- 
ble feeling ;  and  there  was  a  suavity 
which  tempered  the  conversation  of  St. 
Valune,  which  operated  insensibly  and 
irresistibly  on  these  gentlemen,  and  they 
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could  very  seldom  return  from  their  even- 
ing walk  without  calling  and  passing  an 
hour  with  the  old  parson.  He  found  that 
they  were  not  contemptible  men,  and  en- 
couraged their  visits ;  he  conversed  with 
them  on  such  subjects  as  (hey  understood, 
and  on  such  as  they  did  not  he  imparted 
information  in  a  manner  so  kind  and  so 
delicate,  that  his  instructions  could  never 
be  mortifying,  and  were,  in  fact,  welcome 
and  pleasing. 

But  not  to  evening  calls  were  the  vi- 
sits ofCrownest  confined;  the  chief  part 
of  his  mornings,  when  St.  Valune  was 
absent  amongst  his  flock,  did  Pipkill  de- 
vote to  his  charming  Elvine  ;  who,  imper- 
ceptibly even  to  himself,  possessed  the 
power  of  attracting  him  to  the  cottage, 
whenever  he  vStrayed  from  home.  The 
conversation  of  St.  Valune  and  his  charm- 
ing daughter  had  made  deep  and  durable 
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iwpressians  upon  the  heart  of  Crownest;, 
which  was  naturally  susceptible^  and  ra- 
dually  gave  him  a  disrelish  to  the  com- 
pany with  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  associate.  The  gaiety  of  Sir  Anthony 
Leg  no  longer  carried  a  charm  with  it^ 
and  an  amour  with  a  peasant  girl  in  which 
the  knight  was  deeply  engaged,  prevented 
him  from  seeking  much  of  the  society  of 
his  friend.  Each  had  a  more  favourite 
object  in  view ;  an  object  too^  which 
came  as  much  recommended  by  its  no- 
velty as  its  inherent  attractiveness^  for 
they  had  rarely  found  leisure^  in  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  movements^  to  pay  much 
homage  at  the  altar  of  Venus.  Cerulea 
also  was  too  much  addicted  to  her  solitary 
pursuits^  too  much  occupied  in  contem- 
plation and  reading,  and  secluded  walks, 
to  spare  time  to  notice  the  change 
in  the  habits  of  her  attendants,  and 
consequently^    to   form  ^ny    conception 
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of  its  cause.  In  the  meantime^  the  ele- 
gant simplicity  which  marked  the  man- 
ners, the  habits^  and  the  conversation  of 
Elvine^  completely  secured  the  affections 
of  Crownest. 

Something  akin  to  libertinism  of  sen- 
timent connected  itself  with  the  first 
impulses  of  his  passion,  but  the  dignified 
chastity  and  winning  graces  of  her  con- 
duct soon  dissipated  the  unholy  throbbings 
of  impure  desire,  and  implanted  in  its 
room  a  better,  a  more  exalted,  and  more 
enduring  sensation.  Above  the  mean  arts 
of  coquetry,  she  was  ingenuous  and  sin- 
cere, and  this  frankness  was  always  ac- 
companied by  a  commanding  elevation  of 
behaviour,  which  repelled  tlie  advances 
of  licentiousness. 

Ci^ownest  delighted  to  became,  adf- 
imvited,  the  companion  of  lier  wark-tal)le^ 
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and  to  keep  up  that  kind  of  unceasing, 
but  innocent  intercourse  which  generally 
lajs  the  foundation  of  love. 

He  wos  always  expected  to  dine  at  the 
table  of  Cerulea,  but  at  supper  he  fre* 
quently  shared  the  frugal  repast  of  Elvine 
and  her  father.     Calm  content  and  placid 
joy  always  presided  at  tlieir  cheerful  board ; 
and  though  the  boisterous  mirth  which  fre* 
quently  reigned  amongst  Ccrulea's  ladies 
was  never  seen  in  this  mansion  of  peace, 
yet  St.  Valune  was  able  to  smile^  and  El- 
vine possessed  a  consistency  of  temper  al- 
ways as  far  removed  from  gloom  as  it  was 
from  levity.     The  face  of  the  venerable 
pastor,  down  which  might  be  traced  the 
channels  of  many  bitter  tears^   was  now 
sometimes  moistened  with  a  tear  of  joy, 
as  he  sat  contemplating  his  daughter. — 
Crownest  watched  every   motion  of  his 
countenance  :  he  compared  it  with  that  of 
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Elvine ;  he  read  in  both  that  they  had  ri- 
sen superior  to  a  load  of  grief,  but  yet 
thought  that  something  remained  behind. 

As  he  sat  one  evening  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  he  observed  the  eye  of  St.  Valune 
attentively  fixed  on  him.  At  first  it  beam- 
ed with  pleasure,  his  brow  then  became 
overcast,  a  tear  of  agonizing  remembrance 
then  glittered  in  his  eye.  Elvine  observed 
it ;  her  father  engrossed  her  attention  ; 
she  observed  how  intently  his  gaze  was 
fixed  on  their  visitor.  "  Ah_,  my  father/' 
she  exclaimed,  ''  poor  Gregorio !"  St. 
Valune  could  no  more ;  his  head  dropped 
upon  his  arms,  and  he  sobbed  violently. 

Crownest  was  alarmed.  ''  What  does 
this  mean  .?"  he  anxiously  interrogated. — 
He  started  up  on  his  feet.  ''  Let  us  leave 
him  a  little/'  said  Elvine,  her  face  bathed 
with  tears ;  "  he  will  recover  his  compo- 
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sure  better  alone/'  Pipkill  took  Elvine 
by  the  arm^  and  walked  out  with  her  into 
the  garden. 

"  What  is  this  that  I  see  ?"  said  he  to 
h^r,  as  they  went  along.  ''  Your  father 
is  afflicted,  and  you  are  so  too^  and  I  am  in 
some  measure  connected  with  it.  Oh^ 
speak ;  say,  can  I,  by  any  means,  put  an 
end  to  your  grief;  what  sacrifice,  Elvine^ 
would  I  not  make  to  your  happiness  !=-^ 
Yes^  Elvine,  I  would  sacrifice  all  on 
earth  that  is  most  dear  to  me!  Your  so»- 
ciety — yes,  if  you  command,  if  you  speak 
but  the  word,  that  my  presence  causes  you 
a  pain  that  my  departure  would  end,  how- 
ever great  the  mortification,  however  acute 
the  anguish  I  should  feel,^  1  would  fly  to 
the  uttermost  comer  of  the  world.'* 

He  heaved  a  deep  sigh ;  he  turned  hi? 
looks  to  Elviae — her  eyes  were  elev^ited 
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to  the  ethereal  vault,  and  the  divine  hope 
that  beamed  in  them  shone  through  the 
tears  which  flowed  copiously  down  her 
cheeks. 

By  a  species  of  involuntary  emotion, 
she  rather  pressed  the  hand  by  which  he 
held  hers ;  his  blood  thrilled  through  his 
veins  ;  what  were  his  sensations  at  that 
moment !  That  little  circumstance  told 
him  a  tale  which  he  dared  not  tell  himself. 
He  felt  how  valuable  was  such  a  testimo- 
nial from  Elvine.  It  would  have  encou- 
raged him  to  some  farther  advances  had 
he  not  been  repressed  by  all  the  majesty 
of  sorrow  which  now  shone  resplendent  in 
her.  He,  however,  gently  elevated  that 
hand,  and  pressed  on  it  a  warm  but  re- 
spectful kiss ;  she  withdrew  it,  and  let  it 
fall  carelessly  by  her  side.  Crownest  did 
not  dare  to  take  it  again.  She  walked  on, 
lier  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  bright  canopy  of 
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heaven,  \vhich_,  illumined   b}'   the  moon^ 
and  sparkling-  with  a  million  of  glittering 
stars,  was  now  cloudless  exposed  to  their 
view.     He  followed  her  closely,  his  head 
abased,  as  if  to  expiate  the  liberty  he  had 
taken.     They  advanced  some  paces — Pip- 
kill  could  not  bear  this  terrible  silence. — 
*'  Elvine,  Elvine  !"     She  spoke  not,  but, 
as  if  interpreting  his  sentiments,  she  again 
extended  her  hand  to  him  in  token  of  par- 
don.    He  gratefully  received  it,   and  led 
her  to  the  grotto.     Not  a  word  escaped 
her  till  she  was  seated,  when,  turning  her 
eyes  to  the  earth,  she  assumed  a  cheerful 
look,  and  in  a  brisk  tone  said,  "  Let  us 
return."—"  Not  yet,'*    faintly  murmured 
her  companion ;  "  this  spot,  this  scene,  this 
moment  is  painfully  delightful. — Elvine, 
you  have   sorrows    in    this  retreat,    and 
with  your  elevated  mind  and  your  senti- 
ments,  you  have   deep    sorrows.  —  I  am 
a  fool^  who  have  spent  my  life  in  pls^ying 
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with  a  rattle.  You  have  taught  me  to  be 
a  new  creature ;  you  have  called  forth  in 
nie  new  energies.  I  thought  that  these 
could  not  lead  to  sorrow.  This  is  a  scene 
soothing  to  an  agitated  mind.  You  are 
grieved,  I  am  perplexed.  —  I  sympathise 
.with  you,  but  would  fain — if  1  were  wor- 
thy I  should  be  proud—  may  I  be  permit- 
ted to  share  your  cares  ^  I  am  curious, — 
eh  !  inquisitive,  impertinent  ?  Who  is— 
who  is  —  Gregorio  ?"  El  vine  cast  upon 
him  a  look  which  at  first  seemed  a  reproach, 
but  afterwards  mellowed  into  kindness.— 
"  You  would  pity  him,  would  love  him. 
He  is — he  is my  brother  \" 

Tears  again  escaped  from  her.  She 
rose— Pipkill  did  the  same — they  left  the 
ffrotto.  He  ai>:ain  took  her  hand,  and 
they  walked.  They  advanced  but  a  few 
paces  'ere  they  meet  St.  Yalune  coming 
towards  them      */  My  children  !"  he  said. 
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eye^  though  a  smile  illumined  her  face, 
said  to  him,  ''  Gregorio  is  come ;  he  has 
been  on  a  visit  to  try  if  it  would  do  him 
any  good,  but  is  returned,  I  know  not  if 
at  all  benefited.  He  still  continues  to 
think  of  Adela."  They  had  now  reached 
the  house,  and  could  say  no  more.  Crow- 
nest  and  Gregorio  were  introduced  to 
each  other  by  El  vine,  who  said,  ''  This 
is  my  brother,  and  here,  Gregorio,  is  a 
valuable  friend  acquired  during  your  ab- 
sence:  he  is  an  Albinian  by  birth,  but  we 
have  almost  made  him  a  Swiss.''  Gre- 
gorio  tendered  his  hand,  which  Crownest 
cordially  squeezed. 

The  figure  of  the  person  to  whom 
Crownest  was  now  introduced  was  remark- 
able and  striking.  He  appeared  to  be  of 
the  age  of  about  two  or  three  and  thirty  ; 
he  was  tall  and  well  made.  His  counte- 
nance was  strongly  marked,  and  seemed 
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to  be  the  remains  of  a  fine  face  which 
grief  had  shattered  :  it  was  of  a  deadly 
pale,  and  his  eyes  far  sunk  in  the  sockets^ 
yet  glared  with  a  wildness  that  was  alarm- 
ing. A  profusion  of  black  hair,  that  hung 
around  his  face,  and  fell  on  to  his  shoul- 
ders, added  to  the  stern  character  of  his 
features.  He  was  dressed  in  the  old  na- 
tional dress  of  his  country ;  a  vest  and 
pantaloons  of  drab  cloth,  and  a  long  man- 
tle of  dark  blue,  which  he  threw  round 
his  shoulders.  He  had  a  slouched  hat  of 
white  beaver,  looped  up  in  front,  and  de- 
corated with  black  and  red  feathers.  His 
whole  figure  was  grand  and  commanding, 
but  it  was  not  pleasing.  After  the  cere- 
mony of  introduction,  he  turned  short 
round  on  his  heel,  and  walked  away. — 
"  You  must  not  notice  him/'  said  Elvine, 
"  but  leave  him  to  himself 

On  the  following  day  Crownest  took  lus 
i2 
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friend  Sir  Anthony  with  him^  to  the  ccA- 
tag^,  to  ascertain  his  opinion  of  Gregorio. 
He  was  from  home,  and  the  visitors  had 
entered  into  a  disquisition  on  the  nature 
of  happiness^  when  he  entered  the  room^ 
made  a  silent  but  graceful  obeisance  to 
the  company,  and  then  seating-  himself  in 
a  window^  and  resting  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  and  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  sank  in- 
to a  profound  study,  apparently  heedless 
of  every  thing  which  passed,  until  St.  Va- 
lune,  having  rather  warmly  asserted  that 
solitude  was  the  seat,  and  contemplation 
the  nurse  of  happiness,  Gregorio  suddenly 
started  from  his  forlorn  situation,  and 
glanced  round  him  a  look  of  ferocity  min- 
gled with  a  glance  of  pity.  He  then,  in  a 
harsh  and  energetic  manner,  exclaimed, 
"  You  have  all  been  maintaining  a  very 
useless  discussion  about  what  has  no  ex- 
istence ;  what  can  be  more  vain  than  for 
mortals  to  speculate  about  happiness  ?  poor 
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deluded  beings,  who  run  after  a  phantom 
which  ever  escapes  them.     Which  of  you 
ever  tasted  happiness  ? — no  one  ever  did  : 
'tis  not  the  lot  of  human  nature,  'tis  all 
fancy  ;  if  a  half-witted  wretch  can,  for  an 
instant,  suppose  himself  hopeful  of  *it,  he 
w^ill  but  too  acutely  feel   the   fatal  trutb 
when  his  eyes  are  open,  which  they  must 
soon  be.     Every   man  is  born  with   the 
sentence — you  are  condemned  to  misery, 
'tis  useless  to  resist — everv  one  will  some 
day  be  convinced  of  it.     Men  are  the  ene- 
mies of  men,  they  are  the  instruments  by 
which    men  are  tortured. — All  the  paltry 
affectations  of  happiness,  which  they  some- 
times snatch  at,  are  deceptions  ;  they  are 
born  with  ties  and  affections  which  pro- 
mise joys,  but  which  must,  alsome  fatal  mo- 
ment, be  snapt  and  feundered.     We  are 
always   in   an  active  state  of  war  against 
the  happiness  of  each  other.     The  world 
is  hell,  and   all  mankind  are  the  fiends 
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which  torment  one  another — thought  is 
employed  to  invent  new  mortifications  of 
misery  to  inflict  on  some  fellow-creature^ 
or  it  arises  but  to  torture  its  possessor. 
Talk  no  more  of  the  dream  of  happiness^ 
set  earnestly  about  tlie  work  that  is  pre- 
scribed you,  cease  to  think  of  being*  hap- 
py yourselves,  and  employ  yourselves  in 
the  business  of  your  species, — to  make 
others  miserable.'' — He  ended  with  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh. 

Sir  Anthony  and  Crow  nest  were  aghast 
at  this  singular  speech.  St.  Valune  and 
his  daughter  shook  their  heads  and  wept. 
Gregorio,  when  he  had  finished,  assumed 
his  former  position,  and  seemed  again  to 
abstract  himself  from  the  scene  before 
him.  The  visitors,  though  they  were 
thrown  into  great  embarrassment  by  this 
circumstance,  did  not  like  to  leave  abrupt- 
ly in  consequence  of  it ;  it  however  broke 
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off  the  discourse,  which  reverted  to  com- 
mon-place subjects. 

Crownest  felt  his  curiosity  to  kno^y 
something  more  of  Gregorio  raised  to  the 
utmost  by  this  dark  singularity  of  manner. 
Seizing  an  opportunity  of  a  pause  in  the 
conversation,  he  whispered  his  desire  to 
Elvine — ''  I  must  know  all  of  this  unfor- 
tunate youth/*  said  he,  **^  I  am  agitated  by 
strange  emotions.  What  dreadful  circum- 
stance can  have  thus  disturbed  his  mind^ 
and  filled  his  brain  with  wild  chimeras } 
Is  this  the  work  of  that  Adela  V*  Notwith- 
standing Gregorio  had  apparently  been 
absorbed  in  his  own  ideas,  the  sound  of 
Adela  caught  his  susceptible  ear.  He 
started  instantly  from  his  seat,  with  his 
clenched  hand  violently  struck  his  fore- 
head, and,  with  a  deep  groan,  rushed  out 
of  the  room.  St.  Valune  followed,  while 
Elvine  silently  wept.     Crownest  attempt- 
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ed  to  speak  consolation,  and_,  having  sue* 
ceeded  in  restoring  her  to  some  degree  of 
composure,  again  reverted  to  the  theme 
of  his  own  anxiety  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  cause  and  the  nature 
of  Gregorio's  sorrows.  Elvine  promised 
him,  that  on  the  morrow  he  should  be 
gratified.  Satisfied  with  this  assurance, 
Crownest  took  his  leave,  and  with  Sir  An- 
thony left  the  cottage.  On  the  following 
^y,  Crownest,  unable  to  repress  the  ea- 
gerness of  his  curiosity,  early  and  alone 
bent  his  footsteps  to  the  cottage  ;  and,  as 
he  was  about  to  takje  his  leave,  Elvine, 
mindful  of  her  promise,  put  into  his  hands 
a  packet  of  papers,  written  by  his  own 
hand.  The  action  was  accompanied  by 
no  comment;  none  was  necessary  ;  her  af- 
flicted look  declared  that  it  was  a  tale  of 
sorrow.  No  sooner  had  Crownest  re- 
ceived the  treasure,  then  he  took  a  hasty 
leave,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  and 
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hastening  homewards,  repaired  to  his 
chamber,  and,  opening  the  bundle  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  his  care^  read  as 
follows  : 

The  Histori/  of  Gregorio. 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  his  son,  St. 
Valune  had  been  pastor  of  Schoebrun  some 
years ;  and,  with  his  amiable  wife,  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  exercise  of  all 
those  duties  which  his  situation  opened  to 
him.  His  wife  was  a  woman,  whom, 
though  possessing  a  considerable  share  of 
beauty,  St.  Valune  had  married  for  her 
virtues  alone,  which  were  calculated  to 
make  themselves  conspicuous  in  whatever 
station  of  life  she  might  be  placed,  and  they 
shone  no  lesssplendid  in  the  canton  of  Berne 
than  these  would  have  done  in  the  meridian 
of  Paris.  From  the  birth  of  Gregnrio,  her 
whole  time  was  employed  in  giving  those  a'- 
tentiona  to  her  child,  which,  in  the  period 
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of  infancy,  are  so  valuable.  And  her  as- 
siduity was  amply  rewarded  ;  as  he  grew 
be  became  a  robust^  healthy,  well-made 
child,  and  promised  to  make  a  man  of  no 
mean  bodily  powers.  When  he  had  passed 
the  age  of  infancy,  it  fell  to  St.  Valune's 
share  to  instil  into  his  mind  all  those  prin- 
ciples of  virtue  on  which  his  future  happi- 
ness was  to  depend,  and  all  those  rudi- 
ments of  learning,  the  perfection  of  which 
was,  in  future,  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
common  herd  of  mankind ;  for  though  St. 
Valune  had  confined  himself  to  the  little 
lectory  of  Schoeburn,  it  was  by  no  means- 
Jiis  intention  that  Gregorio  should  limit 
his  activity  to  so  contracted  a  sphere. 

He  saw  in  his  son's  mind  a  strong  foun- 
dation, on  which  a  broad  and  magnificent 
edifice  of  intellect  might  be  erected ;  a  dis- 
position tinted  richly  with  all  the  finest  hues 
of  virtue ;  and  a  thirst  after  information 
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which  it  should  form  the  pleasure  and  the 
study  of  a  father's  life  to  satisfy.  He  ac- 
cordingly provided  for  his  son  a  copious 
selection  of  the  first  historical  works,  that 
he  might  enable  him  to  meditate  upon 
and  discuss  the  progression  of  human  re- 
finement, the  origin  and  the  growth  of 
human  institutions,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
empires,  the  literary,  commercial,  and  po- 
litical incidents  of  all  countries  and  of  all 
times,  and  the  relative  connections  of  em- 
pires with  each  other.  Gregorio  read, 
and  digested  these  vast  materials  ;  and 
transferring,  occasionally,  his  attention 
from  the  historic  to  the  living  page,  found 
abundant  scope  for  discussion.  The 
French  revolution,  that  mighty  event 
which  eclipses  the  annals  of  all  times,  and 
will  form  a  prominent  feature  of  our  age 
in  the  recollections  of  posterity,  arouzed 
all  the  dormant  passions  of  his  soul.  San- 
guine, and  naturally  qualified  for  heroic^ 
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Cilcrprivf*,  lu»  loved  (o  rend  of  licrors; 
and  hi«  heart  *;lowrd  within  liim,  nn  he 
IfHCPd  the  mctporous  rarccr  of  Huoiui- 
pnrfr,  r'\»\u'^  from  the  mmi  obscure  situa- 
tion, to  dictnle  laws  to  P^urope,  and  to 
«pn'Hd  the  apprehension  of  his  power  to 
the  remot<'st  rornem  of  the  univer!<»o. 
Such  n  eharaeter  was  the  then\e  of  bin 
continnal  diHConrse  and  admiration  ;  and 
he  lon^*ed,  with  all  a  striplin/[^'H  ardour, 
warmed  to  enthnsia*jm  by  the  examples 
wfiirh  had  been  placed  before  bin  eycK,  to 
become  an  actor  npon  the  Kanf;ninary 
ihefltre  of  war.  Not  that  lie  wished  to 
dip*  his  hands  in  (he  blood  of  \m  fellow 
fffrtlures,  or  to  j'uide  tiie  track  of  desola- 
fion  into  the  bosoni  of  peace  ;  it  was  tho 
broad  lustre  of  ^lory  which  da7,/leil  his 
mind  ;  he  thir««ted  lo  be  enrolh'd  amon«;'st 
the  heroeii  and  the  patriots  of  this  event- 
ful a^e  The  p^reafness  of  f{uona{)arte 
•nd  of  France  wau  ever  uppermost  in  his 
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thoog^hts :  until,  ^rv^iially,  he  lo<4  all  re- 
lisfti  for  Ims  accusUMn^  pursuits,  and  his 
whole  disposition,  his  id^as.  lang^ia^^and 
OMomera,  underwent  a  total  chan^^. 

When  he  took  his  evenin«^  walk 
aiDOii«;st  his  native  {TH>un tains,  the  plains, 
thr  liei^hts.  the  precipices,  \¥hicl)  had  for- 
merly been  the  world  to  him.  became  nar- 
row boundaries  and  a  $traii;ht  confine- 
ment— his  soul  overleapt  ihe  summits  of 
the  rocks,  and  his  heart  bouiuied  ftom  so 
inglorious  a  spot  He  wished  and  si«;'hed 
for  an  opporluoity,  by  signalizing  him- 
self in  tl>e  field  of  s:\ory,  to  win  the  notice 
and  the  esteem  of  the  emperor. 

He  N\^>  the  hope  of  a  fatiier's  heart, 
the  only  statl'  of  a  inotlier  s  a«;e.  Glory, 
it  is  true,  bad  weakened  tlie  ties  of  nature 
iu  bk  bosom,  but  bad  uot  destroyed  liiem. 
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enterprise,  lie  loved  to  read  of  heroes; 
and  his  heart  glowed  within  him,  as  he 
traced  the  meteorous  career  of  Buona- 
parte, rising  from  the  most  obscure  situa- 
tion, to  dictate  laws  to  Europe,  and  to 
spread  the  apprehension  of  his  power  to 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  universe. 
Such  a  character  was  the  theme  of  his 
continual  discourse  and  admiration ;  and 
he  longed,  with  all  a  stripling's  ardour, 
warmed  to  enthusiasm  by  the  examples 
which  had  been  placed  before  his  eyes,  to 
become  an  actor  upon  the  sanguinary 
theatre  of  war.  Not  that  he  wished  to 
dip  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  or  to  guide  the  track  of  desola- 
tion into  the  bosom  of  peace  ;  it  was  the 
broad  lustre  of  glory  which  dazzled  his 
mind  ;  he  thirsted  to  be  enrolled  amongst 
the  heroes  and  the  patriots  of  this  event- 
ful age.  The  greatness  of  Buonaparte 
and  of  France  was  ever  uppermost  in  his 
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thoughts;  until,  gradually,  he  lost  all  re- 
lish for  his  accustomed  pursuits,  and  his 
whole  disposition,  his  ideas,  language,  and 
manners,  underwent  a  total  change. 

When  he  took  his  evening  walk 
amongst  his  native  mountains,  the  plains, 
the  heights,  the  precipices,  which  had  for- 
merly been  the  world  to  him,  became  nar« 
row  boundaries  and  a  straight  confine- 
ment— his  soul  overleapt  the  summits  of 
the  rocks,  and  his  heart  bounded  from  so 
inglorious  a  spot.  He  wished  and  sighed 
for  an  opportunity,  by  signalizing  him- 
self in  the  field  of  glory,  to  win  the  notice 
and  the  esteem  of  the  emperor. 

He  was  the  hope  of  a  father's  heart, 
the  only  staff  of  a  mother  s  age.  Glory, 
it  is  true,  had  weakened  the  ties  of  nature 
in  his  bosom,  but  bad  not  destroyed  them. 
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He  would  have  joyfully  sacrificed  every 
feeling  of  his  own  to  have  obtained  per- 
mission to  throw  himself  into  the  legions 
of  France ;  but  he  felt  that  he  had  rela- 
tive duties  to  perform^   which  still  requi- 
red his  presence  in  his  native  canton. — 
He  felt  and   acknowledged  the  imposs-i- 
billity  of  yielding  to  the  force  of  his  in- 
clinations ;  but,  the    consequence  of  this 
victory  over  his  wishes  was  the  attack  of 
despondency,   which   produced   most  la- 
mentable consequences^  committing    the- 
worst  ravages  upon  his  temper  and  spirits. 
His  family  saw  the  change,  and  were  ab- 
sorbed in  grief ;  to  them  Gregorio  was  all, 
except  El  vine,  and  to  see  him  wretched, 
was  the  source  of  wretchedness  to  all. — 
They  inquired  into  the  cause  and  nature 
of  his  sorrows :  his  reply  was  equivocal  ; 
they  became  importunate ;  and,   to  avoid 
their  assiduous  inquiries,  he  would  absent 
himself  from  home  for  weeks,  and  wan- 
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tier  alone  amidst  the  most  unfrequented  of 
his  native  mountains. 

Fate,  however,  did  not  doom  him  to 
pine  for  ever  in  ignoble  solitude.  Framre 
had  need  for  every  spirit  w^hich  w^as  devo- 
ted to  its  glory.  She  had  plunged  into 
sanguinary  wars,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  she  should  call  forth  her  most  viffor- 
ous  resources  to  meet  the  violence  of  the 
conflict.  With  a  view  to  the  destruction 
of  England  she  had  leagued  herself  with 
all  the  powers  of  Europe  ;  but,  seizing 
the  first  favorable  moment,  Russia  broke 
through  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  and  a 
new  war  was  the  consequence.  The 
French  ranks  were  soon  thinned  by  fa- 
mine or  the  sword,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  refill  the  deficiences  by  new  and 
immense  levies,  not  only  through  his  own^ 
territory,  but  from  the  youth  and  physical 
strength  of  the  different  states  which  had 
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become  subservient  to  his  arms.  Such  a 
measure  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times. 

Throughout  Switzerland  the  youths  ca* 
pable  of  bearing  arms  were  forced  into 
the  ranks,  or,  rather,  they  joyfully  seized 
an  excuse,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
necessity.  In  the  course  of  this  rigorous 
levy  Gregorio  was  called  out,  and  requi- 
red to  march  as  a  common  soldier  in  the 
ranks,  from  his  peaceful  home  to  the  bar- 
barous climes  and  still  more  barbarous 
warfare  of  Russia.  When  Gregorio  first 
heard  this  he  was  transported  with  joy ; 
but  a  few  moments*  reflection  taught  him 
that  his  prospects  were  not  so  enviable. 

In  all  his  dreams  of  the  pleasure  and 
glory  of  fighting  the  enemies  of  the  Em- 
peror and  of  France^  the  idea  of  bearing 
a  musket  in  the  ranks  had  never  present- 
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ed  itself  to  his  fancy  :  he  only  looked  for- 
ward to  those  times  when,  as  an  officer,  he 
should  direct  the  important  operations, 
and  contribute  yet  more  by  his  skill  than 
by  his  personal  courage  to  the  success  of 
the  cause.  He  had  now  to  contemplate 
all  the  fatigues,  all  the  privations,  all  the 
slights  which  attend  a  private  soldier;  but 
his  passion  for  glory  surmounted  his  appre- 
hension of  these  : — better  to  march  in  the 
ranks  than  not  march  at  all,  was  the 
thought  with  which  he  consoled  himself, 
and  doubted  not  that  by  the  impartial  dis- 
tribution of  rewards  which  characterized 
the  French  army,  he  should  shortly  attain 
a  rank  more  suited  to  his  merits. 

Whatever  pleasure  he  might  have  ex- 
pected on  leaving  his  family,  he  had  now 
to  experience  all  the  pain  of  such  a  separa- 
tion. To  them,  the  parting  with  their 
only  hope  was  a  death  blow.     St.  Valune 
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had  formed  the  highest  expectation  from 
his  learning,  and  the  dehght  ofhishfewas 
to  mark  his  daily  improvement  under  his 
own  eyes:  his  mother  doted  on  him — he 
was  the  principal  joy  of  her  existence,  and 
his  sister  Elvine  loved  him  with  a  tender- 
ness which  few  brothers  experience.  To 
them  it  seemed  the  period  of  every  com- 
fort, of  every  hope — no  prospect  that 
could  gratify  the  feeling  was  here  opened 
to  them — all  was  danger,  miser\%  and  de- 
gradation— it  was  separation,  in  all  proba- 
bihty,  for  eternity  ;  for  fatigue  and  hard- 
ship were  likely  to  rob  the  fatal  bullet  of 
its  office.  Though  he  might,  had  they 
been  ignorant  of  his  destination  and  con- 
sented to  his  departure,  have  bid  his  pa- 
rents farewell  with  a  firm  heart,  yet, 
when  he  saw  his  father  dissolved  in  tears 
deploring  his  fate,  and  imprecating  both 
the  war  and  the  warrior  that  tore  from 
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him  his  child — when  he  saw  his  mother 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  she 
parted  with  him  for  ever^  overcome  by  the 
strength  of  her  feeling,  and  in  convulsive 
fits,  fall  before  him — when  the  artless  El- 
vine  hung"  about  his  neck  and  bedewed  his 
face  withtears  of  innocence,  hefehall  that 
acute  anguish  such  a  scene  must  awaken  in 
the  heart  of  any  being  above  a  Stoic.  He 
almost  considered  all  his  former  wishes  so 
many  crimes,  and  considered  his  present 
fate  as  the  most  unhappy  that  fortune  could 
assign  to  him.  Nevertheless,  it  was  inevita- 
ble, and  after  having  provided  him  with 
everything  that  couM  be  of  use  to  him,  and 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  officer 
who  commanded  his  company,  and  who,  in 
compassion  to  his  present  sorrow  promised 
to  take  every  interest  in  his  welfare.  Saint 
Valune,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  suffered 
Gregorio  to  escape  from  their  arms  and 
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join  the  detachment  which  waited  for  him. 
He  marched  with  it  from  the  canton  of 
Berne — from  Switzerland — from  ail  that 
next  to  glory  he  held  dear. 

Fatally  true  were  his  mother's  presages 
that  she  should  never  more  behold  her 
son ;  the  violence  of  her  feelings  on  the 
occasion  threw  her  into  a  fever,  which 
brought  on  delirium- — Vain  was  all  physi- 
cal aid — her  heart  was  too  deeply  probed 
- — her  life  hung  upon  her  son  -  he  was 
gone — and  she  did  not  long  after  retain 
her  existence.  A  fortnight  after  Grego- 
rio  left  Berne  his  mother  was  a  corpse. 
Had  not  St.  Valune's  piety  upheld  him  in 
that  dreadful  moment,  he  must  have  sunk 
under  the  weight  of  his  affliction,  and  fol- 
lowed his  wife  to  the  grave ;  but  it  was 
the  will  of  Heaven  that  he  should  prove  to 
what  ills  man  may  submit  without  repining. 
He  had  not  yet  gone  through  all  the  suf- 
ferings which  were  destined  for  him. 
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The  consoling  fondness  of  Elvine,  add- 
ed to  that  portion  of  resignation  which 
his  religion  imparted  to  him,  enabled  St. 
Valuneto  bear  the  stroke  without  falhng 
under  it.  But  it  was  iK)t  w  ithout  its  effect ; 
the  sorrows  he  had  endured  impressed 
themselves  upon  his  countenance  and  on 
his  manners  —  his  former  cheerfulness 
forsook  him — he  could  bear  without  a. 
murmur ;  but  he  could  not  smile  at  his 
^riefe — he  became  more  serious,  more 
meditative,  more  gloomy,  than  he  had 
ever  before  been,  and  had  not  the  play- 
fulness of  Elvine's  early  years  softened 
his  growing  asperity,  and  reminded  him 
that  he  had  yet  something  to  live  for,  he 
would  probably  have  become  a  misanthro- 
pic  recluse.  Hope,  w  hich  never  forsakes 
the  human  breast  while  possibih'ty  is  in  its 
favor,  seemed  to  have  expired  ia  Saint 
Valune,  as  far  as  respected  his  son,  whom 
he  no  more  expected  to  sec  -ag-ain  than 
had  done  his  unliappy  mother. 
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It  were  tedious  to  detail  the  daily  fa- 
tigues and  occurrences  of  Gregorio's 
march  to  join  the  army,  equally  so  to 
give  a  journal  of  all  the  proceedings  of 
his  detachment  during  the  war ;  it  will 
suffice  to  say  that  he  sufficiently  signahzed 
himself  in  several  petty  actions  to  obtain 
the  rank  of  a  serjeant.  His  constant  and 
zealous  activity  could  not  fail  to  point 
him  out  to  the  notice  of  his  superior  offi- 
cers, and  he  was  marked  as  a  man  fit  to 
be  sent  on  any  hazardous  and  desperate 
expedition. 

When  he  had,  for  a  short  time,  been 
absent  from  home,  the  sorrow  he  felt  at 
leaving  it  wore  away,  and  his  mind  re- 
turning to  its  wonted  tone,  his  faculties 
expanded  and  displayed  themselves  to  the 
best  advantage  in  this  favorite  scene  of 
his  imagination  ;  his  duty  was  a  pleasure, 
and  he  flew  to  its  performance  under  cir- 
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cu instances  which  would  have  made  vete- 
rans shrink. 

A  single  stroke  rose  him  to  the  rank  of 
an  officer — a  fort  was  to  be  surprised  by 
a  night  attack^  in  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  employ  more  than  a  limited  number 
of  men.  Veteran  soldiers  who  have  lived 
for  years  amongst  the  toils  and  dangers 
of  active  warfare,  though  they  will  never 
shrink  from  any  definite  danger  which 
presents  itself,  are  not  those  most  given 
to  volunteer  on  excursions  where  the 
chance  is  ten  to  one  against  success,  and 
twenty  to  one  against  preserving  life. 
Young  soldiers,  whose  hopes  are  high, 
and  who  have  not  learnt  fear,  who  have 
never  witnessed  the  slaughter  of  a  contest, 
are  best  adapted  to  engage  in  any  en- 
terprise of  the  above  nature.  The  ser- 
vice alluded  to  was  proposed,  and  the 
most  powerful  appeals  made  to  the  spirit 
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and  devotioi>  of  the  troops,  hnt  few  were 
found  willing  to  engage  in  so  desperate 
an  aifair — none  would  consent  to  lead  it. 

Gregorio  had  come  to  the  field  with  the 
determination  of  signalizing  himself;  the 
condition  of  a  serjeant  he  could  endure 
as  a  step  to  something  better,  but  he 
would  sooner  have  thrown  himself  volun- 
tarily on  the  bayonets  of  the  enemy,  than 
have  remained  long  in  a  situation  where 
he  was  not  permitted  to  associate  with 
any  one  on  an  equahty  with  himself.  This 
was  a  fit  opportunity  to  eifect  the  change 
for  which  he  panted— he  offered  himself 
to  lead  the  detachment  which  was  formed, 
and  the  whole  of  the  men,  who  were  im- 
mediately under  his  command  as  a  Ser- 
jeant, animated  by  his  example,  gave 
themselves  up  to  follow  hira. 

The  devoted  body  was  now  coiapleted. 
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and  proceeded  to  its  destination^  with 
hearts  insensible  to  danger,  and  alive  only 
to  glory.  Fortune  blessed  their  efforts — 
the  silence  of  the  night,  the  smallness  of 
the  offensive  party,  and  the  unguarded- 
ness  of  the  defenders  occasioned  the 
fort  to  be  effectually  surprised,  and 
eventually  taken.  Half  of  Gregorio's 
men  perished,  himself  was  severely  wound- 
ed in  the  arm,  but  the  point  was  gained, 
they  triumphed;  every  private  was  made 
a  Serjeant  and  Gregorio  a  lieutenant. 

Gregorio  now  felt  happy  ;  he  had  struck 
into  the  high  road  to  the  most  ekvated 
honors ;  he  was  among  men,  the  whole 
of  whom  were  his  equals  as  to  rank  in 
life,  most  of  them  in  sentiment  and  de- 
votion to  the  great  cause.  There 
was  no  jealousy  between  him  and  his 
comrades ;  his  elevation  was  evidently 
from  merit;  the  same  road  was  open  to 
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all,  and  they  found  him  a  man  who 
would  fight  by  their  side  in  behalf  of  the 
emperor.  This  personal  attachment  to 
the  emperor  became  a  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  Gregorio's  character^  and  became 
observable  to  all  about  him ;  he  was  never 
weary  of  speaking  in  his  praise ;  he 
thought  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  be  made 
to  his  views.  To  admire  the  emperor  was 
to  be  Gregorio's  friend. 

This  sentiment  impressed  itself  on  the 
notice  of  some  of  his  superior  officers, 
and  becoming  the  theme  of  conversation 
amongst  them,  it  eventually  reached  the 
ear  of  the  emperor  himself.  He  felt  gra- 
tified that  a  youth,  who  was  dragged  by 
the  conscription  from  the  wild  recesses 
of  Switzerland,  and  who  had  nothing  but 
his  courage  to  depend  on,  who  had  by 
that  time  risen  from  the  track  of  a  conn 
mon  soldier  to  that  of  an  officer,  was  de- 
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voted  to  him^  and  to  him  only,  as  the 
fittest  object  to  engross  all  his  admiration 
and  esteem.  He  occasioned  him  to  be 
placed  in  that  corps  which  was  always 
about  his  own  person,  and  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  a  captain. 

As  this  narrative  has  no  object  but  the 
disclosure  of  Gregorio's  life  and  misfor- 
tunes, it  will  be  entirely  abstracted  from 
the  events  of  the  war,  or,  at  least,  as  much 
so  as  consistently  with  perspicuity  can  be 
done.  By  the  time  that  our  hero  had  at- 
tained the  rank  of  captain,  the  French 
army  had  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  country,  and  many  engrgements, 
as  well  general  as  partial,  had  taken 
place.  It  was  consistent,  however,  with 
the  emperor's  views,  that  he  himself,  with 
his  select  corps_,  should  remain  some  time 
at  Smolensko,  while  the  main  army  slowly 
advanced,   and  various  corps  of  observa- 
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tion  were  employed  in  ascertaining  the 
practicability  of  a  grand  ulterior  object, 
on  which  depended  the  fate  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

It  was  his  stay  in  Smolensko  that  de- 
termined the  fate  of  Gregorio.  During 
his  residence  in  that  city,  he  had  little  to 
do ;  the  parade  and  mounting  guard  oc- 
cupied no  serious  portion  of  his  time^ 
which  he  had  leisure  to  employ  in  re- 
marking every  thing  new  which  that  part 
of  Russia  offered  to  his  notice.  He  had 
as  yet  found  in  these  barbarous  regions  no 
one  who  was  at  all  conversable.  The  peo- 
ple seemed  plunged  into  the  most  gross 
slavery,  ignorance,  and  misery ;  they  had 
no  idea  of  comfort,  the  intellectual  faculty 
seemed  almost  instinct ;  they  lived  more 
like  brutes  than  men.  There  did  not 
seem  even  any  hope  of  their  improvement ; 
their  governors  were  little  more  civilized 
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than  themselves;  and  neither  rulers  nor 
ruled  had  the  most  remote  idea  of  free- 
dom :  they  seemed  people  exactly  calcu- 
lated for  what  they  were  aftervvards  used, 
to  endure  every  hardship  and  fatigue, 
and  advance  with  utter  insensibility  to  all 
around  them,  devastating  civilized  coun- 
trieSj  and  overpowering  by  mere  brutal 
force  the  liberties  of  intellectual  beings. 

But  Smolensko  contained  an  exception 
to  the  ordinary  class  of  Russians.  The 
veteran  Lurikoff"  was  a  man  who  would 
have  been  an  ornament  to  any  nation. — 
The  ideas  of  Lurikoff  were  not  confined 
to  such  as  are  to  be  acquired  in  Russia  ; 
he  had  travelled,  he  had  studied  in  foreign 
countries ;  he  knew  affairs  and  he  knew 
men  :  he  knew  that  the  world  contained 
individuals  with  whom  his  own  country- 
men could  enter  into  no  comparison.  He 
had  spent  much  of  his  time  in  France, 
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where  he  had  received  the  kindest  treat- 
ment^ and  acquired  much  of  the  informa- 
tion which  he  now  possessed;  and  his  re- 
sidence in  that  country  had  left  on  him  the 
most  favorable  impression  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. He  had  seen  with  regret  the  blind 
policy  which  had  plunged  his  native  coun- 
try into  the  present  war^  which  must  ter- 
minate fatally  to  its  true  interests. 

The  Russians  were  not  able  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  France^  and  it  was^  therefore^ 
wag-ed  in  the  heart  of  Russia ;  and  though 
they  might  ultimately  succeed  in  expelling 
the  invaders,,  yet  they  would  be  left  with 
a  skeleton  army^  a  depopulated  and  ra- 
vaged country,  and  an  exhausted  revenue. 
Lurikoff  saw  that  the  weak-minded  Alex- 
ander was  led  by  the  nose  by  a  minister 
who  was  in  British  pay,  and  he  knew  that 
if  France  had  happened  to  pay  that  minis- 
ter more,  the  Russian  force  had  been  at 
the  disposal  of  the  emperor. 
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Butj  though  (bey  were  now  become  the 
enemies  of  bis  country,  or  ratber  were 
men  whom  the  injustice  of  bis  country 
had  forced  to  arms,  to  reclaim  their  rights 
— Lurikoff  felt  no  inveteracy  to  French- 
man in  that  character  only.  He  had 
foug'bt  for  bis  country  many  years,  but 
was  now  too  old  and  feeble  for  the  field, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pension  with 
which  his  monarch  had  thought  proper  to 
reward  his  services,  the  society  of  his 
daughter,  and  his  intellectual  pursuits,  he 
felt  himself  very  happy  in  the  city  of 
Smolensko.  He  did  not  fly  from  his  hom« 
on  the  approach  of  the  enemy  ;  he  knew 
that  the  French  were  soldiers,  and  sol- 
diers, such  as  deserve  the  name,  are  not 
abandoned  to  devastation  and  pillage. 
Whilst  Gregorio's  division  was  quartered 
in  that  town,  Lurikoff  conversed  freely 
and  pleasantly  with  the  officers,  who,  in 
return,  treated  him  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect. 
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Gre^rio  was  not  likely  to  be  the  last 
who  should  form  an  acquaintance  of  this 
nature ;  he  was  delighted  with  the  liberal 
conversation  of  the  Russian  veteran,,  who 
was  no  less  pleased  with  the  open  de- 
meanor and  refined  behaviour  of^  tiiti 
Swiss ;  they  formed  the  closest  intimacy, 
and  became  mutually  and  firmly  attached ; 
but,  if  the  society  of  Lurikoff  was  deiight- 
ful  to  Gregorio,  what  was  that  of  his 
daughter  ?  Adela  was  j  ust  seventeen,  and 
possessed  all  those  fascinations  that  are 
felt  by  a  candid  noble  mind  ;  her  person 
was  exquisite ;  she  was  far  from  tall,  yet 
she  could  not  be  termed  the  reverse  ;  the 
symmetry  of  her  form  was  perfect ;  her 
face  was  resplendent  with  all  tliose  charms 
which  are  the  peculiar  production  of  nature, 
and  in  which  art  has  no  share.  Her  coun- 
tenance was  more  inclining  to  the  round 
than  the  oval,  and  the  beautiful  circular 
projection  of  her  cheeks  w^as  the  picture 
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of  good  humour ;  her  mouth  was  one  that 
seemed  formed  to  utter  sounds  of  love  and 
tenderness,  and  totally  incapable  of  any 
thing  harsh  or  severe.     Her  complexion 
was  that  of  alabaster,  but  enlivened  with 
a  hue  of  pink  that  expressed  health  and 
animation ;  her  eyes  were  of  celestial  blue^ 
and  spoke  a  world  of  love ;  her  hair  au- 
burn,  and  fastened  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  the  finest  relief  to  her  features :  her 
whole   countenance   and  appearance  ex- 
pressed  spirit,   simplicity,    and    suavity ; 
her  character  was  precisely  the  best  that 
could  be  produced  by  a  Russian  climate. 
Though  she  was  uncultivated,  and  bloomed 
like  a  wild-flower  by  the  way-side^  yet  her 
mind  was  so  formed  as  to  render  the  task 
of  cultivating  it   easy  and    delightful  to 
whomsoever  should  undertake  it.     Sim- 
ple, open  hearted,   and   ingenuous, — her 
thoughts  flew  from  her  mouth  as  soon  as 
they  arose,  and  the  frank  simplicity  with 
jl3 
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which  she  asked  questions,  though  in  some 
it  might  raise  a  smile  of  contempt,  to 
others,  marked  a  mind  struggling  through 
the  thick  gloom  which  encompassed  it,  to 
acquire  information  from  any  source 
which  she  thought  capable  of  yielding  it. 
Not  that  Adela  was  totally  without  edu- 
cation— no,  in  her  early  years  her  mo- 
ther, and,  subsequently,  her  father  had 
instructed  her  in  those  rudiments  of  lite- 
rature, which  are  necessary  to  distinguish 
a  well-bred  woman  from  the  .  canaille, 
but  in  Russia  it  does  not  require  many 
accomplishments  to  constitute  a  woman  of 
the  superior  class ;  they  ape  our  more 
civilized  nobility  in  their  vices,  without 
clothing  them  with  those  ornaments  which 
are  necessary  to  give  them  a  plausible  ap- 
pearance. Adela  could  read  in  her  own 
language,  in  German,  and  in  French  ; 
could  warble  the  simple  melodies  of  her 
native  land,  was  accomplished  in  some  of 
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the  ornamental  works  that  are  in  vogue  in 
Russia ;  but  Adela  had  no  idea  of  w  hat  is 
called  life.  She  had  never  been  from 
home,  and  was  quite  unconscious  of  the 
practices  of  the  world  ;  an  unafiected  at- 
tachment to  virtue,  which  was  the  i»u  d^ 
of  her  conduct,  made  Iicr  unsuspicious  of 
vice.  Her  feelins^s  were  warm  and  easily 
excited  to  a  pitch  of  , enthusiasm  ;  she 
seemed  formed  to  love,  with  impassioned 
ardor,  a  beino*  whos*e  nature  should  assi- 
mulate  with  her  own. 

Her  father,  who  had  been  disgusted 
with  the  duplicity  and  artifice  which  he  had 
seen  in  the  world,  g^loried  in  her  simpli- 
city, and  therefore,  so  far  from  ever  takin*^ 
any  pains  to  instruct  her  in  all  the  com- 
plicated relations  and  numerous  decep- 
tions of  society,  he  endeavoured  to  keep 
her  in  ignorance  of  every  thing  (hat  could 
possibly  tend  to  corrupt  her  native  puri- 
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ty.  This^  though  it  ensured  the  growth 
and  flourish  of  virtue  in  her  heart,  so  long 
as  it  was  unassailed,  yet  doubly  exposed  it 
to  be  undermined  and  overthrown  by  those 
insidious  artifices^  which^  as  she  was  not 
aware  of  she  could  not  guard  against 
them.  Adela  felt  conscious  she  had  much 
to  learn — she  had  read  something  of  his- 
tory— she  panted  for  information. 

It  is  to  be  imagined,  that  Gregorio  was 
to  her  a  valuable  acquaintance ;  he  was  at 
once  a  protector  and  a  companion  ;  as  a 
Frenchman,  Lurikoff  felt  a  respect  for  him ; 
as  a  friend,  he  loved  him ;  as  a  conversible 
being,  he  prized  him.  Gregorio  was  no  less 
happy  in  the  society  of  the  veteran  and 
his  daughter ;  with  the  first  he  could  em- 
ploy an  hour  in  rational  converse,  with  the 
latter,  he  could  enjoy  all  the  extacy  which 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  society  of  ange- 
lic innocence,  looking  up   to  him  as  a 
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guardian  and  an  instructor.  Tlic  respect 
which  all  his  comrades  entertained  for  Gre- 
gorio,  occasioned  them  to  behave  with  all 
forbearance  to  any  one  whom  he  took  un- 
der his  protection  ;  and,  as  a  person  who 
had  it  in  his  power  to  secure  them  from 
many  inconveniences  to  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  town,  occupied  by  the  ene- 
my's troops,  are  exposed,  did  he  first  pre- 
sent himself  to  the  notice  of  Lurikoffand 
his  daughter.  Adela  soon  found  that  he 
was  just  such  a  companion  as  she  wished 
for,  capable  and  willing  to  afford  her  such 
information  as  she  required,  and  she  there- 
fore took  every  opportunity  of  cultivating 
his  society.  Gregorio  did  not  require  much 
invitation  to  induce  him  to  spend  his  hours 
in  the  company  of  so  charming  a  crea- 
ture, he  was  yet  more  forward  to  offer  his 
society  than  she  was  to  ask  it. 

His  quiet  abode  in  Smolensko,  and  his 
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association  with  a  being  so  tender  as  Ade- 
la,  had  given  a  considerable  turn  to  the 
feehngs  and  ideas  of  Gregorio;  he  was 
no  longer  the  mere  creature  of  war ;  his 
conversation  on  Hterary  subjects  revived 
fully  in  his  mind  his  old  pursuits  and  his 
old  habits^  whilst  the  engaging  demeanor 
of  Adela  gave  rise  to  new  ones^  to  which 
he  had  been^  till  that  time^  a  perfect  stran- 
ger. How  delightful  was  it  to  spend 
whole  hours  in  perfecting  the  virtuous  sen- 
timents, enlarging  the  mind,  and  increas- 
ing the  knowledge  of  so  charming  a  pupil! 
who  never 'failed  to  thank  him  with  a 
smile,  which  herself  could  not  appreciate, 
and  which,  to  Gregorio,  was  a  reward  not 
to  be  merited.  He  now  felt  himself  unea- 
sy, and  at  a  loss  when  absent  from  her  : 
the  discourse  of  his  brother  officers  was 
harsh  and  unpleasing ;  his  affection  for  the 
emperor  seemed  cool  in  comparision  to 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  Adela,  which 
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daily  gained  ground  in  his  bosom^  and  he^ 
every  morning,  flew  to  enquire  after  the 
health  of  Adela,  even  before  he  enquired 
the  latest  news  of  the  military  operations. 
And  if  any  one  could  excite  a  passion 
in  the  bosom  of  such  a  man  as  Gregorio, 
surely  Adela  was  a  woman  calculated  to 
effect  it.  Her  candour  and  simplicity  ; 
the  innocence  with  which  she  expressed 
emotions,  which  herself  could  not  define  ; 
the  gralitude  she  declared  for  any  favor 
done  ;  the  warmth  of  her  affection  for  her 
father,  and  for  all  who  had  any  claims  on 
her,  were  so  many  irresistible  appeals  to 
the  frank  heart  of  a  soldier,  like  Grego- 
rio's.  Adela  felt  a  sentiment  of  tender- 
ness for  Gregorio,  the  nature  of  w  hich  she 
could  not  analyse  ;  she  was  conscious  that 
it  was  neither  guilty  nor  indelicate  ;  she 
a  thousand  times  assured  him  of  her  af- 
fection for  him.  Could  Gregorio  be  deaf 
to  such  assurances  ?  Could  he  fail  to  re- 
turn them  twenty-fold  ? 
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Had  Adela  been  as  retiring  as  any 
dame  who  had  learnt^  from  the  usages  of 
society^  to  affect  coyness^  Gregorio  had 
felt  for  her  an  ardent  love ;  her  ingenu- 
ous tenderness  but  inflamed  his  passion  to 
a  height  which  made  it  the  prevailing, 
the  sole  sentiment  of  his  heart.  He  had 
neither  eyes,  nor  ears^  nor  understandings 
nor  feelings  for  any  object  but  Adela. 
Encouraged  by  her  artlcssness^  he  en- 
deavoured to  express  to  her  the  nature  of 
tiis  feeling's  towards  her;  nature  taught 
her  to  be  delighted  with  the  avowal^  and 
nature  also  taught  her  to  be  more  reserv- 
ed in  consequence  of  it. 

Gregorio  was  not  so  unapt  a  scholar  in 
the  affairs  of  love^  to  fancy  that  her  new- 
acquired^hyness  arose  from  any  displea- 
sure against  him  ;  he  perceived  that  she 
was  disturbed  and  uneasy^  that  her  bosom  ' 
heaved  with  sighs,  that  her  eyes  occajsion- 
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ally  spoke  a  language  which  her  actions 
contradicted  ;  in  short,  that  she  was  agi- 
tated by  all  those  complicated  sensations 
of  hope,  fear,  modesty,  desire,  and  all 
the  attendants  of  love  which  reigned  in 
his  own  heart.  • 

Lurikoff  was  not  backward  in  interpret- 
ing all  that  he  saw ;  he  had  loved,  and 
'recollected  the  behaviour  that  is  inci- 
dental to  that  passion  ;  he  doubted  not 
that  Adela  and  Gregorio  were  mutually 
enamoured,  and  he  was  not  displeased  by 
the  discovery.  He  entertained  so  warm 
a  reg-ard  for  the  young  soldier,  tliat, 
though  he  was  then  waging  war  in  the 
heart  of  his  country,  he  did  not  feel  very 
much  averse  to  receiving  him  as  a  son-ia^ 
law.  The  reserve  which  for  a  time  subsisted 
on  the  part  of  Adela  was  only  prepara- 
tory to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  pas- 
sioii ;  Gregorio  could  not  endure  a  conti-' 
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nuance  of  a  state  so  agitating;  he  felt 
violently  ;  he  was  aware  that  Adela's  sen- 
timents were  scarcely  less  warm;  he 
could  riot  brook  any  restraint  on  a  passion 
so  ardent^  so  sincere.  It  certainly  was 
his  place  to  break  the  bonds  which  the  mo- 
desty of  nature  had  imposed  on  Adela, 
and  he  accordingly  declared  to  her  expli- 
citly the  nature  of  his  sentiments^  of  the 
impossibility  of  his  remaining  in  a  doubt-* 
ful  state  with  regard  to  her^  and  implored 
her  to  decide  his  happiness  or  misery,  by 
pronouncing  whether  her  feelings  for 
him  were  answerable  to  his.  To  this  ap- 
peal she  could  not  be  obdurate ;  she 
confessed  to  him  that  he  was  the  sole  joy 
and  hope  of  her  soul,  and  that  she  should 
be  happy  to  live  but  for  him. 

This  declaration  elevated  Gregorio  to 
a  happiness  he  had  never  before  enjoyed ; 
every  wish  of  his  soul  seemed  now  fulfill- 
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ed,  and  nothing  was  left  to  desire ;  pas- 
sionately embracing  her,  he  thanked  her 
a  thousand  times  for  the  bliss  she  had 
conferred  on  him,  and  gave  her  many 
assurances  of  the  adequate  sense  he  en- 
tertained of  the  value  of  her  love,  and 
the  constancy  with  which  he  would  repay 
it.  He  had  but  a  short  time  enjoyed  the 
transports  with  which  her  confession  had 
filled  him,  when  a  dreadful  apprehension 
came  across  his  mind,  that  LurikofF  might 
refuse  his  sanction  to  a  union,  which,  if 
it  took  place,  would  be  under  circum- 
stances the  most  singular.  His  mind  was 
for  a  time  occupied  by  the  most  agonizing 
dread  of  the  refusal  of  the  veteran  to 
bless  their  love,  and  he  could  not  summon 
courage  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  his 
disquietude,  by  a  candid  application  to 
the  Russian.  He  did  not  hint  his  fears  to 
Adela,  so  cautious  was  he  of  giving  her 
pain,  and  her  simplicity   was  such  that 
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she  had  no  idea  that  her  father  could  re- 
fuse her  hand  to  a  man  whom  she  ar- 
dently loved,  and  who  returned  her  affec- 
tion with  equal  fervor;  she  felt  all  the 
joy  natural  to  her  situation  unmixed  with 
any  tormenting  perplexity. 

The  torture  which  his  fears  occasioned 
to  Greg'oriOj  was  too  excessive  for  long 
endurance,  and  when  he  had  borne  it  till 
any  suffering  seemed  preferable  to  sus- 
pense^ he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Lurikoff,  declared  the  state  of  his  heart, 
and  entreated  that  he  would  not  inflict 
misery  on  himself  and  Adela  by  with- 
hold his  consent  to  the  union. 

''  Young  man,"  said  the  veteran  to 
him,  ''  I  required  not  the  confession  you 
have  just  made  to  acquaint  me  with  your 
affection  for  my  daughter  ;  I  have  long 
iince  perceived  its  progress,  and  had  I 
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been  averse  to  it,  I  should  not  have  been 
so  cruel  as  to  suffer  it  to  arrive  to  this 
point  ere  I  declared  ray  mind.     1   have 
no  objection  to  you  as  a  son  in -law  ;  I  am 
without  national  prejudices  ;  indeed,  I  am 
aware  that  no  country  of  Europe   is  so 
nigged  and  so  little  amiable  as  ray  own  ; 
1  have  observed  your  virtues,  which  have 
fixed  my  regard,  and  seem  to  me  calcu- 
lated  to    ensure    the    happiness   of   my 
daughter.     It  does  not  appear  to  me  tJiat 
the  war  which  is  now  carried  on  by  your 
countrymen  against  mine  ought  at  all  to 
affect  the  question  ;  I  do  not  blame  you 
for  the  part  you  take,  and  am,  indeed, 
under  considerable  obligations  to  you  for 
your   conduct  during   your  residence  in 
this  city.     I  am  not  ambitious  for  the  fa^ 
vor  of  a  court  which  is  paid  by  the   Bri- 
tish ambassador.     My  pension  they  can- 
not take  from  me,  and  it  therefore  appears 
that  we  have  but  our  own  hearts  to  con- 
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suit  in  this  business :  they  all  speak  on  one 
side  of  the  question.  Take  my  daughter, 
and  by  making  her  happy  be  so  yourself/* 
— Gregorio  was  overpowered  with j  oy  on 
hearing  these  gracious  words  of  LurikofF; 
he  seized  his  hand  and  bathed  it  with 
tears  of  gratitude,  assuring  him,  that,  if 
he  survived  the  campaign,  it  should  be 
the  study  of  his  life  to  repay,  both  to 
him  and  his  daughter,  the  happiness  he 
owed  them.  LurikofF  promised  him  that, 
if  he  were  so  fortunate  as  to  come  out  of 
the  war  in  safety,  that  he  -would  retire 
with  him  to  Switzerland,  and  spend  the 
residue  of  his  life  in  assisting  him  to  edu- 
cate his  children.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  not  much  time  elapsed  ere  Gregorio 
took  advantage  of  LurikofF's  consent  to 
consummate  his  marriage  with  Adela, — an 
event  which  took  place,  to  the  great 
joy  of  all  parties.  A  very  few  days  after 
Gregorio  t>ecame  the  happy  husband  of 
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the  no-less-happy  Adela,  to  the  infinite 
satisfaction  of  Lurikoff,  and  the  envy  of 
all  his  comrades. 

--The  whole  of  this  courtship  occupied 
but  a  very  short  space  of  time,  for  Gre- 
g-orio  was  married  in  less  than  a  month 
after  his  entry  into  Smolensko.  The  .em- 
peror had  now  left  that  city  ten  days,  and 
was  advancing-  with  the  main  army,  by 
rapid  marches,  on  INIoseow,  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  troops  were  left  as  a  reserve 
in  Smolensko,  to  keep  possession  of  that 
city,  which  is  the  key  of  all  the  country 
between  it  and  Moscow.  The  emperor 
advanced  with  rapidity  arid  success,  till 
the  enemy  tired  of  retreating  before  him, 
from  the  Vistula  to  the  ]Moskwa,  resolved 
to  make  one  determined  stand  in  defence 
of  their  ancient  capital.  This  they  did 
within  a  few  leagues  of  their  city ;  the 
French  were  resolute,  and  a  desperate 
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engagement  took  place,  in  which  the 
French  were  victorious^  and  the  battle  of 
Borodino  decided  the  fate  of  Moscow. 
— After  that  engagement,  the  Emperor 
considered  the  campaign  as  finished ;  the 
rigors  of  a  Russian  winter  had  now  set  in 
around  him,,  and  he  purposed  to  canton 
the  army  in  Moscow  for  the  season^  and 
in  the  spring  to  push  his  career  to  Peters- 
burgh.  All  his  officers  were  now  con- 
gratulating each  other  on  this  happy  ter- 
mination of  the  campaign,  and  pleasing 
themselves  with  anticipations  of  the  com- 
forts they  should  enjoy  in  that  city. 

The  day  after  the  battle  the  emperor 
commenced  the  march,  which  he  hoped 
was  to  be  the  last  fatigue  which  his  army 
would  that  winter  endure.  The  barba- 
rously desperate  expedient  of  the  enemy, 
however^  changed  the  whole  face  of  af- 
fairs, and  decided  the  fate  not  only  of  the 
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campaign  but  of  the  war.  The  confla- 
gration of  the  city,  by  which  two  hun- 
dred thousand  persons,  destitute  of  every 
article  of  property,  distant  from  any  place 
of  refuge,  were  turned  out  from  their 
homes,  defeated  evei-y  plan,  and  destroy- 
ed every  hope  which  the  emperor  had 
formed  of  ulterior  operations  in  Russia. 

So  far  from  being  ended,  the  miseries  of 
his  army  only  began  here.  They  found 
the  city  absolutely  untenable,  a  mass  of 
ruins  offering  neither  shelter  nor  support, 
and  they  were  now  obliged  to  commence 
their  retreat  from  that  spot,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  which  they  had  fought  so  hard, 
and  the  hope  of  possessing  which  had 
consoled  them  for  all  their  previous  dan- 
gers and  fatigues.  Any  mind  but  the  em- 
peror's would  have  been  overcome  by  so 
desperate  a  blow,  and  totally  incapacita- 

VOL.  II.  L 
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ted  for  formin«;   those  plans  which  the 
horrible  emergjeucy  required. 

The  winter  was  now  set  in  with  all  the 
terrors  which  in  that  frightful  climate  are 
its  peculiar  concomitants ;  and  the  Rus- 
sians, perceiving  the  dreadful  distress  to 
which  the  enemy  were  reduced^  now  pre- 
pared to  overwhelm  them  with  an  aggre- 
gated force,  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, neither  its  brutal  valour  nor  its  pal- 
try affectation  of  military  skill  would  have 
enabled  to  stand  before  the  face  of  the 
French  army.  No  hesitation  was  allowa- 
ble ; — the  retreat  was  accordingly  com- 
menced, under  an  aggravation  of  hor- 
rors unprecedented  in  modern  history. 
— The  army  fell  back  in  tolerable  order 
on  its  reserve  at  Smolensko,  and  suppor4;- 
ed  by  that  body  endeavoured  there  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  whole  of  the 
Russian  force,    which   now,  in    greater 
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numbers  than  it  had  ever  before  present- 
ed, advanced  to  surround  the  unhappy 
French,  who  had  there  taken  refuge. — 
The  French,  conscious  of  the  powerful 
attack  which  would  there  be  made  on 
them,  made  every  disposition  to  resist  it  ; 
every  man  was  called  out  to  his  post,  and 
in  the  wrath  of  the  moment  the  French 
declared  their  intention  of  firing  the  city, 
if  compelled  to  leave  it. 

Gregorio  had  now  enjoyed  bliss  unmix- 
ed for  three  weeks — three  short  weeks  ; 
and,  oh,  how  short  did  they  seem  now  a 
period  was  put  to  that  happiness  which 
none  allotted  to  mortals  could  exceed  !  His 
love  had  been  hourly  increasing*;  for  he 
had  hourly  discovered  some  new  charm  in 
the  lovely  partner  of  his  life.  At  no  for- 
mer moment  did  she  appear  so  amiable 
in  his  eyes  as  the  last  she  spent  in  his  com- 
pany; the  tenderness  which  they  felt  for 
L  2 
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each  other  was  never  surpassed  either  by" 
that  of  Hector  and  Andromache^  Jaffier 
and  Belvidera,  or  by  any  other  couple 
whose  love  has  been  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity. She  was  his  life,  his  sojuI,  his  all 
— he  knew  no  joy  separated  from  her 
— ^since  his  marriage  he  had  no  idea  apart 
from  her :  she  had  been  the  object  of  his 
unremitting  tenderness  —  of  his  every 
thought — ^^he  had  hardly  ever  been  out  of 
her  sight,  and  nothing  around  him,  not 
even  the  command  of  the  emperor,  could 
have  detached  him  from  her  side.  But 
the  dreadful  notice  was  now  issued,  that 
on  the  ensuing  day  the  town  would  be  the 
scene  of  horrid  carnage,  and  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  set  on  fire,  so  that  all 
persons  who  had  any  regard  for  their  lives 
or  property,  and  to  whom  removal  was 
practicable,  w^re  warned  instantly  to  leave 
the  city. 

This  was  the  fatal  notice  to  Gr^gorio 
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that  his  happiness  was  to  terminate ,'  he 
now  found  the  cares  ensuing-  on  his  union; 
he  found  how  inconsistent  was  the  life  of 
a  soldier  with  that  of  a  lover;  but  yet,  he 
could  not  deplore  the  situation  in  which 
he  had  placed  himself,  nor  the  bitter  tears 
which  he  occasioned  Adela  to  shed,  could 
make  him  repent  of  their  union :  he  had 
enjoyed  so  much  happiness  with  her,  she 
was  so  excellent  a  woman,  and  he  could 
not  but  hope  for  future  happy  days  when 
he  might  again  recline  on  her  bosom,  and 
defy  paradise  to  produce  equal  happmess. 
Part  they  now  must;  it  were  madness  foi: 
her  or  her  father  to  remain  in  the  devoted 
city,  which  the  next  day  was  to  be  a  prey 
to  the  devouring  element;  and  the  re-, 
treat  of  the  French,  if  necessary,  was 
likely  to  be  so  rapid  and  under  such  dis- 
advantageous circumstances,  as  to  render 
it  impracticable  for  Adela  to  accompany 
Gregorio,  though  she  would  gladly  have 
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endured  any  hardship;  no  suffering  could 
be  so  great  as  that  of  being  separated  from 
him.  It  was  arranged  that  so  soon  as  the 
campaign  should  be  closed,  she  should,  if 
possible,  join  him. 

All  this  was  palpable,  and  admitted  not 
of  a  moment's  hesitation ;  the  time  was 
come  which  was  to  end  their  joy — they 
were  no  more  to  be  together.  It  were  a 
sacrilege  to  the  grief  they  at  that  mo- 
ment felt  to  attempt  to  describe  it — not  all 
the  groans,  and  tears,  and  embraces, 
which  occupied  the  last  few  instants, 
could  convey  what  each  felt  at  that  bitter 
period.  Ordinary  sorrow  was  exhausted 
as  she  bestowed  her  last  embrace  on  him  ; 
pale,  unnerved,  scarcely  able  to  support 
his  tottering  frame,  not  a  tear  was  shed  by 
either — the  source  of  them  was  dried  up 
—a  horrid  mute  anguish  was  painted  on 
her  woe-worn  countenance  as  she  convul- 
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sively  grasped  him ;  her  eyes  with  wild 
aiid  supernatural  glare  surveyed  his  fea- 
tures— they  became  fixed — they  closed  ! 
She  fell  into  the  arms  of  her  father,  who 
instantly  conveyed  her  into  the  carriage 
naw  waiting  to  receive  them.  He  grasp- 
ed the  hand  of  Gregorio,  who  was  now 
unable  to  return  it,  to  bid  an  adieu^  to  re- 
sist or  to  aid  his  wife's  removal.  His 
eyes  rolled  with  a  stupid  horror  on  all 
around  -he  seemed  insensible  to  what 
passed.  Lurikoff  left  him,  and  the  car- 
riage drove  off.  .  He  remained  for  a  few 
moments  thus  dull  and  motionless ;  the 
drum  then  summoned  him  to  mount  guard 
— he  obeyed,  and  sullenly  marched  to 
the  head  of  his  company,  appaiently  with- 
out thought  or  feeling. 

The  stupor  of  intense  grief  did  not 
long  retain  possession  of  such  a  mind  as 
Gregorio's,  nor  was   it  chased  away  by 
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any  philosophic  reflection ;  but  the  busi- 
ness, the  anxiety  of  this  night  fully  occu- 
pied all  his  faculties,  and  it  was  only  in 
some  intervals  of  leisure,  which  on  this 
occasion  were  extremely  rare,  that  he 
could  turn  a  thought  to  Adela  and  Luri- 
koff.  The  unceasing  alarms,  the  affairs 
of  posts,  the  feigned  attacks,  and  all  the 
military  operations  preparatory  for  the 
grand  contest  on  the  morrow,  kept  every 
individual  in  a  state  of  vigilant  activity 
throughout  the  night. 

The  return  to  his  wonted  occupation 
gave  some  change  to  the  frame  of  mind 
which  possessed  Gregorio,  and  though 
from  time  to  time  the  haggard  visage  of 
his  wife,  as  she  fainted  in  embracing  him, 
presented  itself  to  his  imagination — the 
bustle,  or  the  alarm  of  the  enemy  quick- 
ly chased  it  thence. 
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On  the  next  day  the  French  force 
marched  out  of  the  town  to  give  battle  to 
the  ene*ny,  who,  notwithstanding  all  the 
opposition  that  was  made  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  river.  To  omit  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle— it  became  unfavorable 
to  the  French^  who  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat from  the  town  closely  pursued  by  the 
Russians,  and,  in  execution  of  their 
threat,  they  did  actually  set  fire  to  several 
of  the  public  buildings  in  that  city.  They 
were  unable  to  make  any  further  stand  in 
the  dreadful  climate  which  surrounded 
them :  without  quarters,  without  clothes  or 
provisions,  they  were  forced  to  fly  through 
the  immense  deserts  covered  with  deep 
snows,  and  falling  at  every  step  under  the 
blows  of  those  scarcely  human  drudges  of 
war,  the  Cossacks. 

Lurikoff  and  his  daughter,  when  com- 
pelled to  quit  Smolensko,  did  not  take 
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their  abode  at  any  great  distance  from  the 
city;  they  merely  avoided  the  track 
through  which  an  army  was  likely, to  ad- 
vance^ and  fixed  their  residence  at  a  vil- 
lage even  in  sight  of  the  town  they  had 
left.  Though  their  journey  was  not  a 
long  one,  yet>  being  in  the  depth  of  the 
most  rigorous  season,  in  the  night  without 
any  conveniences,  it  produced  a  terrible 
effect  on  the  veteran  Lurikoff.  The  very 
day  after  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fever,  the  violence  of  which  seemed  to 
defy  the  aid  of  physicians,  who  despaired 
of  his  life.  The  danger  of  her  father 
now  in  some  measure  withdrew  the 
thoughts  of  Adela  from  her  wretched 
husband,  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
dreadful  day  she  seldom  reverted  to  the 
dangers  incurred  by  Gregorio,  so  much 
was  she  occupied  by  the  present  sufferings 
of  Lurikoff.  Throughout  the  day  his  ma- 
lady seemed  to  increase ;  and  towards  the 
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evening  the  distracted  Adela  called  in  the 
priest  to  occupy  what  she  had  reason  to 
believe  would  be  his  last  moments  with  the 
afiairs  of  eternity.  This  fanatic^  how- 
ever, thought  proper  to  harrass  the  mind 
of  the  dying  veteran  with  subjects  totally 
different :  he  found  him  favorably  dispo- 
sed to  the  French :  this  the  sycophant 
considered  a  most  abominable  heresy,  in 
which  it  was  highly  improper  for  the  suf- 
ferer to  die.  He  undertook  to  change  his 
sentiments — he  aggravated  all  the  dis- 
tresses that  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
invasion  of  the  French — he  had  laid  to 
their  charge  the  burning  of  Moscow — • 
he  related  insidious  fictions  of  excesses 
which  they  never  committed,  and  repre- 
sented them  as  a  set  of  rapacious  mon- 
sters who  gloried  in  bloodshed  and  human 
misery. 

At  the   very  moment   when  this  pious 
pastor  was  making  his  declamation,  the 
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flames,  rising  from  Smolensko,  shed  a 
crimson  light  over  the  village  where  they 
were;  the  burning  buildings  were  easily 
distinguishable  from  Lurikoft**s  chamber : 
this  was  seized  on  by  the  priest  as  a  prac- 
tical illustration,  as  an-  argumentum  ad 
rem,  which  did  not  fail  to  produce  a  most 
powerful  effect  on  the  now  weakened 
ttiindof  the  gallant  veteran.  But  against 
the  emperor,  personally,  was  the  venom 
of  his  malice  principally  directed ;  him 
he  painted  as  a  monster  of  ambitious  ra* 
pacity,  whom  nothing  could  satiate  a&  £^ 
man,  whose  desire  increased  with  his  pos* 
sessions,  and  whom  no  extent  of  human 
misery,  occasioned  by  his  projects,  could 
appal  or  deter.  It  may  be  conceived^ 
that,  to  a  man  of  Lurikoff's  age,  whose 
faculties,  in  some  measure  impaired  by 
time,  were  now  greatly  injured  by  his  ill- 
ness, actually  suffering  excruciating  paia 
from  the  very  circumstances  now  brought 
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l}efore  him,  representations  of  this  «ort 
would  not  be  made  in  vain.  His  soul  al- 
ready enveloped  in  the  thick  gloom  which 
precedes  death,  agitated  by  the  horrid  pic- 
tures of  his  country's  misery  which  the 
abominable  fanatic  drew,  and  groaning 
under  the  unabating  tortures  which 
they  had  inflicted  on  him,  shrunk  with 
abhorrence  from  the  idea  of  a  French- 
man, and  still  more  of  the  French  Em- 
peror. His  indignation,  fomented  by  the 
priest,  amounted  to  delirium;  he  cursed 
every  thing  French — more — on  the  au- 
thority of  a  dying  parent,  he  conjured 
iiis  daughter  to  take  the  oath  he  required 
of  her — she  was  terrified — she  perceived 
that  her  father's  reason  was  disordered — 
she  hesitated — the  priest  enforced  the 
command,  and  called  upon  her  by  all  her 
pretensions  to  filial  piety,  to  take  the 
oath.  Overcome  by  the  agitation  of  the 
moment^  she  complied,  and  fiwore  never 
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to  rest  in  peace  till  she  should  have  ac- 
complished the  assassination  of  the  em- 
•peror.  This  submission  of  his  daughter 
seemed  to  appease  the  dying  Lurikoff, 
who  gave  her  his  last  blessing,  and  ex- 
pired with  composure.  The  moments  of 
Adela's  intense  grief  for  her  father's  death 
were  disturbed  by  the  exhortation  of  the 
abominable  wretch,  whom  she  could  not  in- 
duce to  leave  her,  to  take  instant  mea- 
sures for  the  fulfilment  of  her  oath  ;  he 
conjured  the  spirit  of  her  departed  father 
to  visit  her  with  continual  blessings  or 
curses,  as  she  should  execute  that  ven- 
geance of  whi 
the  instrument. 


geance  of  which  heaven  had  chosen  her 


The  death  of  her  father  left  Adela  in 
the  world  a  solitary  being,  without  friend 
or  assistant ;  the  only  being  who  felt  any 
affection  for  her  far  removed,  if  even  now 
sur\iving,  and  she  was  devoted  to  a  dei- 
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perate  enterprise,  the  offspring  of  super- 
stition and  imbecility  ;  yet  she  had  sworn, 
and  she  must  execute.  The  sorrows  she 
had  successively  endured^  her  present 
situation,  and  the  oath  she  had  taken^ 
operated  so  powerfully  on  the  unhappy 
Adela,  that  her  intellects  were  affected, 
she  became  gloomy,  reserved,  and  insen- 
sible, careless  of  herself  and  of  every 
thing  around  her.  Her  oath  seemed  to 
occupy  her  whole  mind,  and  the  means 
of  fulfilling  it  employed  her  perpetually. 
She  left  the  village  Avhere  her  father 
expired,  and  no  one  knew  whither  she 
went  or  what  was  her  fate.  She  had  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  but  was 
alone,  and  apparently  without  reason  to 
^uide  her  steps. 
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